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CHRONICLE centered about Fort de Vaux and the village of Douau- 
mont, which has changed hands a number of times, but 
The War.—In Flanders the British have captured 800 | js now in possession of the Germans. To the southeast 
yards of German trenches south of Ypres, only to lose | of Verdun, the French have withdrawn from Fresnes 
part of them subsequently. In Asia Minor the Russians | and the adjacent villages to the heights that dominate the 
are making progress along three | Woevre plain, and in the south, at Les Esparges and St. 
different lines of advance; they are | Remy, they are encountering violent German assaults. 
near Trebizond; are following the On February 29 the President addressed a letter to 
Turks, without serious resistance, still further to the | Mr. Pou, the ranking member of the Rules Committee 
west of Erzerum, and have taken the city of Bitlis by | of the House, in which he declared that the report was 
storm. The only other theater where there has been fight- ; being spread in foreign capitals “that 
ing of an important character is Verdun. The Submarine there are divided counsels in Con- 
The end of the first stage of the German drive on aed gress, in regard to the foreign policy 
Verdun was succeeded by a temporary lull, after the | of the Government,” This impression, although he be- 
French had withdrawn from the Meuse peninsula, and | lieved it false, was exposing the country “to the most 
had driven the Germans back from | serious risks.” He asked, therefore, that an early vote 
their advanced positions on the | be taken on the resolutions proposed by Mr. Gore in the 
Douaumont heights. When the Ger- | Senate, and by Mr. McLemore in the House, and ex- 
mans ceased from their offensive, a body of their troops | plained in the last issue of AMERICA, to afford “an oppor- 
still held Fort Douaumont, but this position was isolated | tunity for full public discussion on them.” 
by the French, while the main German forces had re- The President’s letter was interpreted as a demand 
tired north of the village. After more than two days | that a vote of confidence be given the Administration. 
of ‘comparative inaction the Germans again renewed the | Congress was considerably excited. The House was 
attack. The present assault on Verdun consists of three | very restive, but the Senate was disposed to put itself 
different movements, from the northwest, the north, and | on record as not desiring to hamper the President in the 
the southeast. The attack from the northwest has been | present stage of his foreign policy. On March 3, at Sena- 
confined for the most part to heavy artillery fire on the | tor Stone’s motion, the Gore resolution to prohibit Ameri- 
French line from Melancourt to Forges, and especially on | can citizens from traveling on armed merchantmen was 
Le Mort Homme. Forges, however, has been stormed | laid before the Senate. Senator James at once pro- 
by the German infantry, and is now in their possession. | posed that it be tabled, together with all amendments to 
An attack on the important position of Céte de I’Oie | it and all substitutes—that is, that it be set aside without 
failed. The frontal attack has consisted partly of con- | discussion. Before taking the vote, Vice-President 
tinuous bombardment of the French positions on both | Marshall allowed Mr. Gore to “perfect” his resolution. 
sides of the Meuse, especially at the Céte de l’Oie and | This he did by changing its sense in a most radical man- 
the Haudromont Wood; but the principal fighting has | ner. In place of the warning to American citizens not to 
505 
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travel on armed merchantmen, he substituted the fol- 
lowing: “Resolved, that the sinking by a German 
submarine without notice or warning of an armed mer- 
chant vessel of her public enemy, resulting in the death 
of a citizen of the United States, would constitute a just 
and sufficient cause of war between the United States 
and the German Empire.” It was on the tabling of the 
resolution as thus changed, that the Senate voted. The 
roll-call showed 68 in favor of tabling the resolution, 
and 14 against it. 

The discussion, therefore, of which the President spoke 
did not take place. A spirited debate, however, followed, 
in the course of which Mr. Borah indignantly accused 
the Administration of sending its men to the Senate, 
“directed to cut off discussion and prevent all honest, 
intelligent action.” He declared that Mr. Wilson had 
not learned the views of the American people, and he 
protested against the fear, subserviency, and shrinking 
from duty of the Senate itself. “This great body,” he 
said, “which has been characterized as the greatest legis- 
lative and deliberative body in the world, has now no 
further step of humiliation to take.” Others spoke in 
the same sense, and still others assailed the Senate for 
having dodged the issue and failed to give the President 
the assurance he desired. The matter is not closed, for 
certain Senators have signified their intention of speak- 
ing on the submarine issue, and there has been talk of 
reintroducing the original Gore resolution and similar 
measures. Present indications are that the Senate would 
put such resolutions on the Calendar, which would mean 
that they could not come up for discussion until their 
regular turn, perhaps not for many weeks. 

Despite the President’s wishes, the McLemore resolu- 
tion has not come before the House. Having been re- 
ported adversely by the Foreign Affairs Committee, it 
was tabled automatically. Later it was put on the Calen- 
dar. The Rules Committee has now proposed a rule 
which provides for a limited discussion of the resolution 
to be followed by a vote to table it again. This would be 
accepted by the President as an expression of confidence. 
It is still doubtful what the House will do, but it seems 
likely that the vote will be given. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wilson has delayed sending an an- 
swer to the latest German communication until he re- 
ceives from Congress assurances that he will not be 
impeded in his negotiations with Berlin. The German 
submarine program has been inaugurated by the sinking 
of a number of ships. How the converted French 
cruiser, La Provence, was sunk, with a loss of 3,300 men, 
has not yet been determined. 


Germany.—A notable speech was delivered by King 
Ludwig, of Bavaria, to all the officers at the Munich 
garrison on the occasion of his birthday celebration. He 
believed that the entire German 
people are in accord with the Ba- 
varians in desiring that an honorable 


A Royal Speech; 
Papal Letier 


| and lasting peace may soon be concluded. It gave him 





great satisfaction, however, to know that in spite of the 
long and severe war there was still so great a number of 
available men who could be called into the fieid in case of 
need. Then followed these words expressive of a noble 
sentiment : 

The Bavarian banners have waved for far more than a 
thousand years, but they have never before been carried into 
so terrible a war. I am proud that wherever the Bavarians 
appeared they won for themselves an honorable name. They 
are esteemed and respected by their comrades and feared by 
the foe. Most especially, however, I would call attention to 
this point, that the Bavarian troops have everywhere shown all 
due consideration for the hostile populations who had incurred 
no blame. It is a point of honor for an army that in this 
regard likewise it come forth unstained out of the war. In 
having to do with the populations of hostile lands we are in 
reality not dealing with enemies, but with unfortunates. 

Of great interest likewise is the letter of the Pope’s 
Cardinal Secretary of State to the Chaplain-General of 
the German army. The Holy Father is described as con- 
trasting the grief caused him by the dreadful carnage of 
the war with the consolation received from the prelate’s 
report of the spiritual care bestowed upon the Catholic 
soldiers in the Prussian armies and the German fleet. He 
is pleased “with the readiness of the Prussian Ministry 
to increase the number of army chaplains, with the good 
will displayed by them in most generously providing 
everything required for the spiritual needs of the men, 
and with the benevolent interest shown by the military 
officials in regard to religious endeavors.” The Holy 
Father is particularly pleased with the adequate spiritual 
help provided by the Chaplain-General, the distribution 
of Catholic literature, the good example given by the 
army chaplains, the religious fervor with which the men 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered them, and 
finally with the regard shown for the spiritual welfare of 


the prisoners. 


Great Britain.—That England must be prepared to 
meet an unprecedented tax burden after the war, was the 
conclusion reached at a great meeting held in the Guild 

Hall on March 1, at which addresses 

Need of Economy were delivered by Reginald Mc- 

Kenna, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. A. Bonar Law, Minister for the Colonies, and Lord 
Kitchener. “If we continue to live as heretofore,” said 
Lord Kitchener, “on normal lines, the problem of supply 
is insoluble. We must import less, reduce consumption, 
and work our hardest to increase production.” Mr. Mc- 
Kenna pointed out that the only way in which the 
country might hope to lessen the burden of future taxa- 
tion was by present thrift. Means for carrying on the 
war must be provided by the country itself, as there are 
few nations able to furnish Great Britain either money 
or goods. “If consumption continues at the present rate,” 
said the Minister, “there are not enough goods in the 
world to meet the immense destruction caused by the 


war.” Mr. Bonar Law announced that a conference of 
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the Allies will shortly take place at Paris, where the posst- 
bility of utilizing to a greater degree the economic forces 
of the various nations will be considered. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, Lord Derby ex- 
- pressed his keen disappointment with the results of the 
voluntary scheme of enlisting, with which his name is 
associated. Easy exemptions, he 
thought, were to blame for the un- 
satisfactory working of the plan, and 
in this conclusion he is joined by the Minister of Mu- 
nitions, Mr. Lloyd George, and Lord Kitchener. Too 
many had been assigned to the “starred classes,” that is, 
had been registered as men whose labor in agriculture 
and governmental works might not be interfered with. 
Lord Derby has asked that the Government take par- 
ticular pains to prevent unmarried men of military age 
from avoiding service, by transferring themselves to 
specializing occupations, exempt even under the new law. 
Replying for the Government, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
said that the list of “special occupations” was now under- 
going revision, and that every care would be taken to 
prevent “shirking.” 


Enlisting 


India.—Six more Jesuits, four from the Missouri 
Province and two from the Maryland-New York, will 
soon sail for Bombay and join there the four other 
American Fathers who volunteered 
to continue a portion of the work 
the repatriated German Jesuits were 
doing. In this connection some idea of what the Church 
has done for education in India can be gathered from 
statistics recently published in the Bombay Examiner. 
Though but seven out of every hundred people of India 
can read and write, one out of every four Christian 


Catholic Education 
in Bombay 


Indians can do so; and in Bombay half the Christians ° 


know the three R’s. The total Catholic population of 
Bombay Island is 45,534, leaving 11,821 for other de- 
nominations. The Catholic children between six and 
fifteen years of age number about 5,000. In 1915 by 
actual count 4,039 of these children were attending Cath- 
olic schools. As accommodations are more than suffi- 
cient for all the Catholic children of Bombay, 2,170 pagan 
boys and girls are also educated by Catholic teachers. 
Apropos of the Church’s age-old civilizing activities in 
India, the Examiner also quotes interesting statistics 
about the earliest printing presses to be set up there. The 
Jesuits of Goa got out ten publications between 1556 and 
1573, and from 1616 to 1669, thirty. The first Portu- 
guese book printed at Goa was St. Francis Xavier’s 
“Doctrina,” the first Konkani volume issuing from 
Rachol was Father Stephens’ “Purana” in 1616. “The 
very first publication from the Goa press was a program 
containing the theses in logic and natural science 
(physics?) to be defended at a public disputation at Sao 
Paolo’s College (1556). All the keenest intellects of Goa 
were there, and a Portuguese soldier even came forward 
to deliver an oration in Greek!” The Third Provincial 





Council of Goa assembled in 1586 and ordered published 
in the vernaculars a Portuguese catechism, a compendium 
of the Tridentine Catechism, a volume of theology for 
the native clergy, a confessionary for the laity, and a 
book of sermons to be read by the people when there was 
no one to preach to them. 


Mexico.—‘‘What the Catholic Church Has Done to 
Mexico” is the title of a pamphlet recently issued in New 
York. On March 4, this pamphlet, written ostensibly 
by Dr. A. Paganel, of Mexico City, 
was mentioned for the first time in 
the metropolitan press, with sad re- 
sults for its presumed author, and in particular, for one 
Colonel “Salv. Augusto Zubieta.” Zubieta revives the 
absurd charge that American Catholic “institutions” are 
now “ready to back this movement (headed by Felix 
Diaz) with about ten million dollars,” and in proof sub- 


mits the following affidavit : 

I, Salvador A. Zubieta, do hereby declare that on or about 
December, 1914, and January, 1915, 1 had occasion to meet 
Cardinal ——, and, talking over the Mexican situation, we dis- 
cussed several questions of importance, among them the alleged 
actions of Carranza against the Catholic Church, and he confided 
to me that the Catholics in this country were disposed to back a 
new revolution, of which Felix Diaz was to be the head. The 
instigator of this movement is the well-known murderer, Cecilio 
Ocon, who seems to have gained the ear and the confidence of 
Cardinal ——, the said Cardinal having believed unquestioningly 
all the false representations made by this unscrupulous murderer. 
The Cardinal also asked if I would help in this, probably because 
he thought my family connections in Mexico and the fact of 
my being a Catholic would gain some advantage to the cause. 
Cardinal —— also stated that many Catholic institutions in this 
country were ready to back this movement with about $10,000,000. 

SAL. AuGustTo ZUBIETA. 


Cardinal Farley's 
Letter 


New York City, Feb. 27, 1915. 

Apparently this meeting took place in New York. Now 
as it happens, there was no Cardinal in New York in 
December, 1914, or January of the past year, except 
his Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of New York. In 
a signed statement to the press, Cardinal Farley asserts 
that in December, 1914, he had occasion to meet Zubieta, 
when he “listened to the story of the Colonel’s distress, 
and as the Colonel himself has been kind enough to in- 
form me, I sent him to Mr. Paul Fuller, who furnished 
him with a letter of introduction to a Mr. W. S. Valen- 
tine, with whom he obtained employment.” The next 
encounter of the venerable prelate who, in the goodness 
of his heart, had endeavored to provide for a stranger in 
distress, is told in the following letter: 

Eminence: With the greatest respect I take the liberty to 
address these lines to your Eminence in order to expose my 
actual unfortunate situation, and respectfully request your kind 
assistance. As directed by your Eminence, I visited Mr. Paul 
Fuller, who had the kindness to provide me with a letter ‘of in- 
troduction to Mr. W. S. Valentine, who employed me in his 
service, but unhappily this position lasted only two weeks, and 
now I have the misfortune to find myself again under the same 
sad conditions. My debts are increasing daily, and my credit in 
the house where I am boarding has already reached its limit. 

Now, to add another sorrow to those already weighing upon 
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my existence, I have just received the news that my mother’s 
health is so delicate that her life is seriously endangered. 

I beg to appeal to your Eminence as the sole being on whom 
I can place my only hopes for assistance, with the assurance 
that if you should have the kindness to provide me with the 
means to return to my country, I shall not only return to your 
Eminence the amount received, but also be thankful to you 


for life. 
I pray that your Eminence may enjoy the best health, and, 


wishing for your Eminence a happy and bright New Year, I 


remain very respectfully yours, 
Cot. Sat. Aucusto ZuUBIETA. 


Dec. 31, 1914. 


“In reply to this very touching appeal,” writes his 
Eminence, “I sent through my secretary, the Rev. 
Thomas G. Carroll, a check for $25, with the following 
note :” ; 

JAN. 8, 1915. 

Dear Coronet: His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop, di- 
rects me to forward you the inclosed amount ($25), in reply to 
your request of the 31st ult., and regrets that he has overlooked 
the matter until now. He hopes this will not arrive too late, 
and is sorry to learn that your mother is unwell. With best 


wishes, I am sincerely yours. 
Tuomas G. Carroi., Secretary. 


“Colonel Zubieta never acknowledged the receipt of 
my charity,” continues the Cardinal, “nor have I ever 
heard from him since. I know that he indorsed the check 
to someone named Alice Gonzales, and as I think of the 
matter now, I wonder why I did not draw on the large 
revolutionary fund at my disposal to be of greater assist- 
ance to the Colonel.” The next move made by this stray, 
after receiving the Cardinal’s charity, was to sign the 
affidavit quoted above. “I think Colonel Zubieta’s letter 
to me,” writes his Eminence, “offers sufficient denial of 
the charges he makes, and I consider that its publica- 
tion is another evidence of the methods employed by the 
present Government in Mexico to discredit its oppo- 
nents.” No further comment is necessary. 

Not long since the State of Oaxaca addressed a mani- 
festo to the Mexican nation, announcing that: “Until 
constitutional order is reestablished in the republic, the 

free and sovereign State of Oaxaca 

Oaxaca's Manifesto Teassumes its sovereignty and will 
govern itself by observing the general 

Constitution of February 5, 1857, etc.” The document 
is important inasmuch as it bears the following clear and 
explicit witnesses to the atrocities committed by the Con- 
stitutionalists, not excepting the profanation of churches: 

Both before and after this date (last June) the situation in 
the other States of the republic was very different, as it still 
is in many of them. Trains dynamited; thousands of people 
mowed down by death-bearing steel and lead; ravished homes, 
where are to be heard the sighs and cries of widows and or- 
phans; untilled fields . . . factories and workshops, where the 
hymn of toil no longer resounds as before, shut down; whole 
towns and villages converted into ruins and cemeteries; the 
temples raised by Christian piety closed and profaned, wounding 
to the quick the religious sentiment of our people and violating 
the sacred precept of freedom of conscience and respect for all 


creeds. And in another order of things: commerce paralyzed, 





the credit of the nation destroyed; hunger, pestilence, desolation, 
death, and, over and above all, the finger of civilization pointing 
out the Mexicans as savages, as villains worthy of extermina- 
tion. . .. 

Here, then, is an official document of a Mexican State 
announcing and denouncing the very outrages which 
some Constitutionalists profess to be ignorant of, and 
which others admit but defend in this marvelous fashion: 

On the other hand Catholics cannot allege damage or violation 
of what they call “ecclesiastical properties.” First of all, be it 
said in passing, such damages or violation have never taken place. 
And we state this because according to the laws governing our 
country the clergy have no right to own property. (El Democrata, 
February 1, 1916.) 

Therefore churches, altars, and vestments were not 


desecrated and sacred vessels were not polluted, because 
the clergy had no right to own property. Presumably 
priests and Brothers were neither murdered nor tortured, 
because they had no right to life. 


Rome.—The latest attempt to discredit the Holy 
Father is the wide-spread rumor of his supposed efforts 
to secure a separate peace between Belgium and Ger- 
many. According to this silly tale, 
Belgium was to be restored to its 
former status, King Albert to resume 
his throne, an indemnity to be paid for the losses caused 
by the German occupation, a commercial treaty to be 
signed favorable to Belgium, but with Germany in prac- 
tical control of the ports of Antwerp and Ostend. King 
Albert and his Government, while expressing their grati- 
tude, were reported to have replied that no separate peace 
was possible. The Pope was said to have acted through 
the Apostolic Nuncio to Brussels, Mgr. Tacci-Porcelli, 
who, according to the inventors of the slander, “did not 
leave the Belgian capital after the arrival of the con- 
quering Germans, and did not follow King Albert and 
the Government to Havre like the other diplomats. . . .” 
These trumped-up canards about the Holy Father and 
his envoy have gained wide notoriety. The official 
denial quoted by Rome from the Osservatore Romano 
will be welcomed by Catholics and all lovers of fair play 
and truth. It runs as follows: 

We are authorized to declare: First that . . . the Apostolic 
Nuncio, after the arrival of the Germans, did follow the King 
and Government, first to Antwerp and then to Havre, like the 
other diplomats, and did not return to Brussels until a number of 
Catholics, worthy of all confidence, pointed out that the work 
of the Nuncio would be more useful at Brussels than at Havre. 
Second, that the rumor above referred to is quite destitute of 
foundation. It is absolutely false that Germany has had re- 
course to the Apostolic Nuncio to make the alleged proposal 
for a separate peace with Belgium. Consequently Mgr. Tacci 
has not been able to transmit it to the King and Government of 
Belgium ; hence they have not been able to receive it either favor- 
ably or unfavorably, and the Holy See has not been able to 
intervene directly or indirectly. 

The definite purpose of all these slanders is to dis- 
credit the Holy See, to weaken its influence with one or 
the other set of belligerents, and thus to render impos- 
sible its participation at a future peace congress. 


The Pope and 
Separate Peace 
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A Nation’s Destiny 


VERY year at the birth of spring we witness a 
striking fact as significant in its historical value as 
it is deep and tender in its pathos. With something of 
the resistless power which unbinds the fetters of winter 
and summons the flowers from their slumber, the children 
of the Gael wherever found pause in their toil and lov- 
ingly recall the glories of their national Apostle. As they 
listen to the tale of more than epic achievement of 
Patrick’s life and labors in the vales of Erin, a solemn 
message seems to be wafted to them from his grave, and 
the consciousness is born anew and strengthened in their 
hearts that, thanks to his teaching and his heroic example, 
the Irish race, whether in triumph or in sorrow, in 
bondage or in power, has been ever faithful to the high 
destiny it has received. 

To the Catholic who firmly believes in Providence, it is 
easy to realize that God rules the destinies of nations. 
To each of these, He allots a part to play in the drama 
of the world and bestows upon it the endowments neces- 
sary to carry on its mission. Taking from the hands of the 
elder Patriarchs the torch of the primitive Revelation, He 
entrusted its flame as a sacred deposit to the Jewish peo- 
ple and charged them to keep alive in the heart of 
humanity the promise and the hope of the Redeemer to 
come. He dowered the Greek with the artistic and crea- 
tive mind, the faultless taste, the sense of harmonious 
proportion and beauty which produced the songs of 
Homer, the tragedies of the immortal Three, the orations 
of Demosthenes and the marbles of the Parthenon. The 
Roman’s gift was power, the consciousness of an im- 
perial mission to rule the world and to bring about the 
triumph of ordered law. God made heroic Spain a 
rampart before which the Moslem tide should break its 
waves, and He put into her hands the magician’s rod to 
summon from the western ocean “a New World to re- 
dress the balance of the Old.” Far over the waves 
Columbia darts the rays of Liberty’s torch to guide the 
exile and the outcast to her hospitable shores. A benef- 
icent and world-encircling destiny! 

And what is Ireland’s gift? In what does her voca- 
tion and destiny consist? History answers. For in spite 
of centuries of poverty, trial and sorrow deep as the sea, 
the idealism, the enthusiasm, the buoyant energies and 
superb loyalty to honor and duty of her sons, the stain- 
less purity of Irish mothers and maids have contributed 
in measure pressed down and running over, the most 
valuable elements to the onward march of true progress 
and civilization. These are to be explained by the one 
supreme dower of the Irish people. They were to be 
to the world an authentic and ever-present witness to 
the power of religion and faith, of the supernatural and 
the unseen. The Irish people, it is true, have their faults. 





It is unpatriotic and unwise not to recognize them frankly. 
But the Celt carries his defects in his hands, so to say, 
and lets the whole world know them. But these defects 
seldom completely poison the well-springs of his heart. 
They are not the outcome of hypocrisy, of insincerity, 
of coldly calculated selfishness and cruelty. For the 
nature of the Celt is deeply spiritual. His whole being 
thrills in unison with the things of the soul, with the 
great mysteries and doctrines which the Apostle of 
Erin taught his fathers centuries ago. 

Even when a pagan the Celt communed and lived with 
the unseen. He heard mystic voices and heraldings in 
the wailing of the winds over the moor, and peopled 
river, lake and mountain crest with fairy shapes. He 
was no cold skeptic or materialist, but even then felt a 
strange yearning in his heart for a better and a nobler 
life. Suddenly, in the person of Patrick, a new teacher 
comes, with a mysterious creed and a stern lesson on his 
lips, but bearing also the tidings of undreamt-of glories 
and splendors. Entranced the Celt listens, and under the 
spell of the Apostle he realizes that a world exists still 
nobler than the creations of his poetic fancy. Prepared 
by nature for his great destiny, he passes easily 
and quickly into the full realization of the teachings and 
mysteries of Faith. He is at home with the supernatural. 
Instinctively he turns to its mysteries, molds his life and 
his language, hallows his sorrows and his joys in ac- 
cordance with their spirit. The supernatural world un- 
folded by Patrick to the children of Erin satisfied their 
intellectual yearnings and appealed to their idealism, 
their tender sympathies, the promptings of their kindly 
and compassionate nature, and the chivalrous impulses of 
their heart. As custodians of the supernatural they have 
not failed. 

It was truly providential for the Irish race that the 
sense and the realization of the supernatural were so 
deeply and so vigorously rooted in the very fibers of 
their being. It is a special blessing conferred on them 
through St. Patrick’s ministrations by an all-wise God 
that their eyes and thoughts do not linger too long on 
material things, but easily pass from earth to heaven. 
Few people so readily answer as they do the stirring call 
heard in the Great Sacrifice so dear to the Irish people: 
Sursum Corda, “Lift up your hearts.” The blessing 
and the gift are suited to their needs. For after the too 
short-lived days of glory when Malachi wore the collar 
of gold, and Brian smote the Danes on the field of Clon- 
tarf, and crozier and scepter were wielded by Cormac 
McCullenan, Bishop of Cashel and King of Munster, 
after the days when Ireland was the “University of the 
West,” to which scholars came to trim the lamp of learn- 
ing and light the torch of truth, the hour was fast ap- 
proaching when her sons were to be tried as with fire in 
the crucible. Conquest, persecution, famine were to test 
their courage and their faith. 

Not to dwell on the tragic sorrows of bygone cen- 
turies, there are many still living who remember the 
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agonies, the tearful farewells of the exiles from the home 
of their fathers as the crowded ships carried to the 
great Republic of the West or to still more distant lands, 
friends, brothers, heart-broken fathers, sobbing mothers 
and wives. And when through the mist and blinding 
rain-drops of their tears the wizard shores and beckoning 
headlands of sweet Inisfail melted away, and the gray ex- 
panse of ocean stretched around them, and the fate of the 
outcast and the wanderer awaited them among strangers, 
surely the exiles of Erin needed to remember that for 
them there was a home, a country, a Patria, where sor- 
row would be no more, nor partings, and where a Divine 
hand would wipe away the tears from their eyes. When 
maddened to frenzy by poverty, hunger, robbery and 
persecution, or goaded to desperation at the sight of his 
ruined altars and burning home, while the sobs of his 
starving wife and children were ringing in his ears and 
riving his heart, the Irish peasant needed the example of 
the Divine Victim praying for His enemies and ex- 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” The sorrows and the burdens of the 
Celt were to be such as only heroes and giants can bear. 
To equip the nation for its destiny, God clothed it with 
the armor of Faith. That Faith has been her victory. 
The Faith that Patrick taught has wrought and molded 
the character of her sons, twining its mysterious tendrils 


claiming : 


round their hearts as lovingly and as firmly as the ivy 
clasps in its embrace the Round Towers of their native 
land. Thanks to that Faith, Erin’s bruiséd reed was 
never broken, and the sacred fires burning in her soul 
were never quenched. 

If Irishmen today forget to rule their lives by 
the principles for which their fathers died, they will be 
recreant to the ideals of their people. Fidelity to its 
Faith is the secret in the heart of Erin that explains her 
people and her history. It is a happy augury, we fondly 
hope, even for her future temporal glories. For it is not 
God’s way to leave such fidelity and such heroism un- 
requited. In His own good time He will reward them. 
For many years Erin has lovingly borne the Cross. 
When recalling St. Patrick’s memory, every true-hearted 
Celt will fondly pray that while ever clasping that sacred 
emblem to her heart, she may at last be allowed to wear 
in the sisterhood of nations the victor’s crown. 

Joun C. REvILte, s.J. 


Happy Invalids 


ECAUSE of special circumstances much attention 
has been called during the past few weeks to a 

case which contradicts a good many current notions with 
regard to happiness. A patient who had not been out 
of her room for fifty years, and, I believe, scarcely out 
of her bed all that time, sent a note inviting President 
Wilson to attend her jubilee celebration of fifty years as 


a chronic invalid. The publication of the invitation and 


the President’s answer awakened interest in the case. 











Most people were quite surprised to learn that any- 
one wished to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of con- 
finement to bed and room. Considering the ideas of 
happiness and accomplishment which usually cluster 
around the word “jubilee,” its use in the present instance 
seemed quite out of place. 

Indeed, there is a very general impression that chronic 
invalids, especially those who are confined to their beds, 
must be miserably unhappy. Life is considered to be an 
unending affliction from which they dare not free them- 
selves, because, like Hamlet, they fear the other world 
and prefer to bear the ills they have, than flee to ills 
they know not of, in that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns. Above all, the 
healthy seem to think that it is quite impossible for those 
confined to bed to be cheerful. While they may at times 
be contented, no one could possibly think of ascribing 
happiness to sick people. Even those who bear affliction 
with reasonable equanimity, are looked up to as of ex- 
ceptionally strong character. Probably, says the healthy 
world, they are of undeveloped sensibility, to them afflic- 
tion is not what it is to more delicate constitutions. 
Thus the world is quite sure that, for most people, the 
life of an invalid is almost unbearable, and during most 
of the time a positive torment. 

3ut if you ask a physician, or indeed anyone familiar 
with room-imprisoned invalids, you will find that just 
exactly the opposite is the case with a great many people 
thus afflicted. After the preliminary period of suffering 
of mind and body and the interval necessary for the 
adjustment to new conditions, very many chronic in- 
valids, even if bedfast, become quite cheerful and. happy, 
and are often the center from which radiate not con- 
solation only, but actual cheer and happiness. Every physi- 
cian probably knows bedfast patients to whom households 
are indebted for much that makes life worth living. 
There are, too, organizations of the “shut-ins,” as they 
call themselves, apparently with more than a little pride 
in the name, whose members correspond with persons 
similarly afflicted; while some who can use their hands 
freely, are occupied with useful work for others. Miss 
Merrick’s Christ Child Society is well: known, and it 
supplies many a layette for the infant children of the 
poor, besides accomplishing other works of charity. 
When, last year, the University of Notre Dame was 
looking for a worthy woman recipient of the “Laetare 
Medal,” conferred for conspicuous achievement, no more 
suitable candidate could be found than this lady, whose 
life had been spent in invalid confinement to her room. 

Many in our day think that life is quite unbearable 
without external diversions, without entertainments, 
without the latest amusing trifles, and the first glimpse 
or hearing of what is new. To these it is surprising that 
anyone can survive without opportunities for dissipation. 
Our generation seems to have become almost intolerable 
to itself and it must be entertained. We are soft, 
frivolous, lazy; we shrink from deprivations, and we 
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think that pain is pure evil. Our suicide rate is higher 
than ever before in the world’s history, but it is not the 
chronic invalids who commit suicide. Men who are 
ailing for the first time in their lives sometimes get im- 
patient, and end it all; but the suicides are much more 
frequent among those who have tried to find every pos- 
sible source of happiness or entertainment outside of 
themselves, only to have all cloy. Happiness is from 
within. It represents the attitude of mind of the indi- 
vidual toward his environment, and his environment can- 
not change that. Hence the frequency with which 
chronic invalids are not only happy themselves, but actu- 
ally a source of happiness for others. Even those who 
have to suffer physically a good deal, are frequently 
quite contented, at least in the intervals. 

Involuntary recluses, once they accept their condition 
and grow accustomed to the life, are quite as happy as 
the many voluntary recluses, who have grown tired of 
the world and its mad rush after trifles. They have 
withdrawn, to realize their own souls and get something 
out of life for themselves. It seems quite impossible 
to the world at large that one who shuts himself or her- 
self in from contact with the world, can possibly be 
happy. People who do this sort of thing are supposed, 
by some non-Catholics at least, to be more or less morbid, 
or to be lacking in character. On the contrary, I who 
have met a good many of them, consider them the most 
normal and natural people of my acquaintance. Indeed, 
I doubt whether the individual of abnormal type of mind 
could possibly achieve the peace and satisfaction that 
comes so readily to those who deliberately cut themselves 
off from the world and practically confine themselves for 
life to a single dwelling. Strange as it may seem to 
people who think that the only possible happiness in life 
comes from constant external diversion, those who have 
chosen to live the cloistered religious life, find far more 
happiness than the average mortal. This is no mere 
pretense, and is not at all exaggeration. It is literal 
truth. The happiest people I know, are the voluntary 
recluses. 

Those who are serving their novitiate in a secluded 
life, and who have only recently come from the bustle 
of ordinary worldly existence, are often extremely happy. 
If happiness is to be measured by the presence of a smile 
that often ripples into quiet laughter, indicative of 
thorough satisfaction within, then novices are among the 
most enviable of human beings. The old definition of a 
novice, well known in the religious Orders, doubtless owes 
its persistence through the centuries to the fact that it 
contains a very large element of truth, if it is not quite 
literally true. According to this old definition, “a novice 
is a creature that breaks crockery, spills oil, and giggles 
all the day long.” The novice’s breaking of crockery and 
spilling oil is apparently due to the fact that life is so 
little serious that the novice cannot stay to take the 
necessary precautions to avoid destructiveness. For after 
all what does a little destruction mean, so long as life is 





running along so smoothly and so happily, and it will be 
all the same anyhow, a hundred years from now? 

Strangest of all, a good many chronic invalids, con- 
fined to bed and room, not only are cheerful and con- 
tented, but live long lives. Jubilees of confinement to 
bed or, at least, to the rooms of one floor, are not nearly 
so unusual as might be thought. As with the stricter re- 
cluses of the religious life, so with chronic invalids. 
Death seems almost to forget them. There are convents 
of cloistered religious throughout the world, whose mem- 
bers practically never get beyond the confines of their 
little gardens. In such communities one of the serious 
problems is that, since the numbers are limited, after a 
time many of the members are far beyond the years where 
they can do the work of the community. Thus it becomes 
difficult to carry on their community mission. If any- 
thing could serve as a contradiction of the eager, striving 
ways of the modern time after health and diversion as 
absolutely necessary for bodily conservation, it would be 
these facts. 

There is a conclusion to the tale. The invalid jubilarian 
of Brooklyn, five days after the celebration of her fiftieth 
anniversary, fell ill with the prevailing grippe and died 
the following week. It has been said that the effort re- 
quired for the celebration was too much for her. A 
physician would more probably say that very possibly 
some one of her visitors brought the germ of grippe into 
the apartment, and the slight exhaustion consequent upon 
the unusual exertion in connection with the jubilee weak- 
ened the patient so as to make her particularly susceptible 
to the disease. Hence the infection not only gained a 
foothold, but soon developed seriousness enough to prove 
fatal. It has been said over and over again that the 
pleasures of life and its entertainments are much more 
frequent sources of serious morbid conditions than the 
ordinary sufferings of mankind. The whole story of the 
Brooklyn jubilarian invalid is worth while recalling. It 
is a convincing refutation of the modern thesis that hap- 
piness is a matter purely of health and wealth. 

James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


The Evil Tongue 


O any reader of this article who may think it unrea- 
sonably full of faults, and to either or both of my 
habitual readers—I have really heard of two—who find 
it lacking in any previously detected qualities, I offer an 
explanation. First, I am writing in a passion, and, 
secondly, I am writing a sort of thing I have never 
tried to write before. The passion, indeed, has re- 
strained me for years. Writers who foam at the pen 
make a mess of their paper, and I am tidy by nature. 
They are ineffective, moreover, and I desire very strongly 
to make an effect. So I have started time and again, in 
a temporary calm, remembering emotion in tranquillity, 
but ever the passion has come over me and I have de- 
sisted. But the years go by and the thing I hate grows 
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worse; passion or no passion I will have my kick at it 
now. As for the other disadvantage. I have never 
preached at anybody or any collection of bodies before. 
If I have not lived very much, at least I have let live with 
unvarying thoroughness. I hate attacking people; I hate 
being offensive; I like to look at what is amusing and 
jolly and harmlessly absurd, if I cannot always look at 
what is fine and beautiful in my fellow-creatures; I have 
avoided the arrogance of censure. And now I’m going 
to preach, I’m going to be offensive, I’m going to attack, 
I’m going to look and make you look, if I can, upon 
what is ugly and base and not at all amusing, I’m going 
to be arrogant—it is more than likely that I’m going to 
be a bore. So, we must take our chance, the reader and I. 

Calumny is older than the hills, we know, like dying 
or making love, no doubt, but I see no necessary super- 
fluity in examining an old thing again as it is freshly 
displayed in the world one knows. Sheridan exhausted 
the theme in the “School for Scandal”? Not he, nor any 
other. Of Sheridan, indeed, it is to be said that although 
his original motive may well have been wrath with the 
Bath gossips who traduced his Miss Linley—this appears 
from an earlier draft, if you will excuse the literary ir- 
relevance—he had a dramatist’s crafty eye on the amuse- 
ment of the public and was not concerned merely with 
the truth, like your single-hearted essayist. He made 
his scandal-mongers grotesque and so robbed them of 
their power, for truly dangerous calumniators are to ap- 
pearance reserved, unwilling, irreproachable. Thev were 
a single vice made concrete, and met as for a game and 
shouted their scandal; my rascals go about with caution 
and pledge you their secrecy. There are indeed special- 
ists in calumny who bear their stigma upon them. Such 
are they whose delight is to traduce women, sometimes 
inventing, most often putting a sinister meaning into 
alleged facts and rumors, or into the common, innocent 
events of daily life. They often bear upon them this 
mark, that they speak of women in general as of strange 
animals or as exclusively things of sex. Never believe 
what they say of any woman whatsoever. You may be 
sorry for them; for it is hard to think they ever loved 
truly or were real friends of a woman in their lives, and 
because they are morbid: it is wholesome to love this 
woman or to have a romantic friendship for that, and to 
meet and think of the rest in a civilized inclusiveness. 
Be sorry for them, but believe them not. The majority 
of evil speakers, however, bear no stigma upon them, 
and until you know them well you believe in their regret 
and reluctance and desire for justice and truth and all 
that; many of them, I regret to say, are honey-spoken 
women. And often, their evil-speaking apart, they are 
blameless creatures. I remember an acquaintance giving 
me a lurid account, afterwards found partly false and 
wholly exaggerated and uncharitable, of the iniquities of 
one whom, it turned out, he had known from childhood, 
whose parents were his intimate friends. Yet he was an 
estimable man and could show a dozen virtues where I 





could show one; an excellent husband and father, who 
worked hard and lived within his income. 

Is it not strange and horrible that so base a vice as 
this should be the unclean delight of otherwise estimable 
folk? The reason of it? Largely self-importance; the 
destroyer of character feels himself superior, and thinks 
he is throwing darts downward from a height, when he 
may be throwing mud upwards from a ditch. Partly 
he guesses from the chagrin of disappointed curiosity ; 
partly he enjoys an easy method of holding attention; 
sometimes he avenges a slight. In any case he enjoys 
himself; you may see the twinkling eye reflecting the 
pleasure of the temporarily dirty little soul. 

Some calumnies are so preposterous that it is hard to 
suppose they are mere distortions and exaggerations and 
guesses and not deliberate lies. But I am disposed for 
my part to think that the deliberate and whole lie is rare, 
because I have known but one in my personal experience. 
A, desiring to make mischief between B and C, informed 
another person, in strict secrecy, that B had said some- 
thing mean and treacherous in regard to C. It was too 
coarsely planned, being such a lie as though you, reader, 
were accused of robbing a blind beggar, and it there- 
fore miscarried, for when C, as of course was designed, 
came to hear of it, he disbelieved entirely, and he and B 
laughed over it together. (This little history has a 
lesson to it with which we shall be concerned in a 
moment.) That, however, is the only case I know of 
personally. As a rule the thing begins in confusion. 
Jones tells Brown that Robinson’s odd behavior looks 
like drink, or that Mrs. Robinson looks unhappy, and he 
wonders if Robinson bullies her; Brown tells Smith that 
he has heard on good authority that Robinson is a 
drunkard or a wife-beater; very likely it was a muddle 
in Brown’s mind. The facility of this sort of evil-speak- 
ing is shown by its changing fashions. If, for instance, 
it got about that a prominent man of letters drank too 
much, you would be sure that soon a dozen others would 
be alleged to be in the same case, and I remember how, 
some years ago, several unlikely people were accused of 
a far worse vice because one notable person had 
come to grief through it. Calumny is hateful, is often 
malignantly repeated and malignantly exaggerated, but 
not as a rule malignantly invented. None the less is it 
to be chastised and stopped by you and me, so far as in 
us lies. I will show you how, for this article has a prac- 
tical purpose without which it had been uselessly ugly. 

If the evil speaker be not more cowardly than other 
people, then most people are cowards. “Man is a rascal 
and always will be,” said Byron. Well, the evil-speaker 
may not be altogether a rascal, he may be brave enough 
on other issues; on this rascally side of him he is pretty 
certain to be a coward. He shows it in two ways. First, 
he chooses for his victims most commonly those to whom 
a fuss would be particularly abhorrent, sensitive people, 
people in positions which even a successful defense would 
damage, people in whose lives there has been some epi- 
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sode, perhaps many years gone by, they would not have 
fiung anew to the gossips. Secondly, he likes to speak 
in confidence. “For heaven’s sake don’t bring me into 
it,” “I tell you because you ought to know, but you 
mustn’t quote me,” and so forth. He ran risks in the 
days of the duel, and I fancy he has flourished in- 
creasingly since it was abolished. Especially in that de- 
licate case when he attacks a woman who is your friend 
and whose name you would not throw to the vulgar; you 
would quarrel on another issue and fight on that. True 
that you and not he might be slain, but there is no space 
here to argue about the logic of it; enough that to you 
at the moment the world seemed too small for both; you 
took your chance. Fisticuffs are an inadequate sub- 
stitute; you may set out to “horsewhip” and only suc- 
ceed in knocking off a hat, as happened to a friend of 
mine. I am always glad to read of a lawsuit for slander, 
for even though the wrong person may prosecute and the 
wrong person have to defend, it is a warning that serious 
inconvenience may follow the light-hearted lie. But, as 
I have explained, the evil-speaker likes to attack those to 
whom an action at law is an unfair and prejudiced 
opening. For these reasons he flourishes and enjoys 
himself with impunity, and how are you and I to check 
him? Disappoint his confidence. If you have given 
your word, break it. Suppose a man made you promise 
not to resent a criticism and proceeded to accuse you of 
some monstrous blackguardism, you would go for him, 
promise or no promise, would you not? Do as much for 
others ; bestir yourself ; the evil waxes in the supine self- 
ishness of the world. You are most unlikely to be a 
person entitled yourself to resent the story or to say 
more than you don’t believe it: that is the story-teller’s 
craft. But go straight to the victim or to the victim’s 
most intimate friend or natural avenger; state the story 
and the name of the story-teller. If for the reasons given 
no prosecution or row results, at least it is probable the 
evil-speaker will suffer some unpleasant moments, and if 
the proper exposure happens often to him he will come 
to be stigmatized and known for what he is, his stories 
will never be believed, he will grow weary hearted and 
perish of a vanished occupation. The A, B and C his- 
tory had this lesson: B was told and A in consequence 
was disappointed. But I can tell you of a better case 
than that, one in which I took the course I recommend to 
you with the happiest results. It happened a few years 
ago and cheered me vastly, so that I have been en- 
couraged to pursue this beneficial activity ever since. I 
heard a story about a lady of my acquaintance which I 
knew to be false and of which I identified the originator. 
I told her husband with the least possible loss of time. 
Things went uniquely well. Justice uncovered her eyes 
for a moment and Fate took a lease of a conscience. The 
husband, whom the story-teller supposed to be at vari- 
ance with his wife and indifferent, was in reality devoted, 
and a physically powerful husband to boot. The two 
met outside a house, at the top of a steep flight 





of steps, at the bottom of which, after a brief conversa- 
tion, lay my story-teller in a heap. I am sorry to say 
I did not witness the event, but I am glad to say that 
the fellow shortly aiterwards died. Os apoloito kai 
allos, but, of course, such a triumph cannot be looked 
for often. It has cheered me to remember, however, and 
I who began in a passion, finish complacently. Do take 
my advice. GeoRGE WHEATLY. 


‘‘The Spiritual Side of Science’’ 


OTED for the almost lucid fashion in which it pro- 
poses its nutshell philosophy, the Scientific Ameri- 
can, in a recent editorial, “The Significance of Science,” 
has fairly surpassed itself. Science, remarks the editor, 
is today being discredited by the war in Europe, for it 
would seem that the only change which science has 
wrought, is a change in the material conditions of man- 
kind. Yet, he hastens to assure us, we cannot rest con- 
tent with this conclusion, for “science has a spiritual 
side.” This revelation, he holds, is made not by reason, 
but by the bible, the bible of materialism, Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.” 

We have emerged from the lowly forms of life where self- 
consciousness is almost, if not quite, non-existent. Long 
ages ago, man commenced to distinguish himself from the 
trees and stones about him. Darwin with his “Origin of 
Species” effected another great change in man’s estimate of 
himself. 


It would seem that the significance of science fluctuated 
alarmingly, as the editor manipulated the keys for the 
recording of these statements ; that when he flung off this 
hoary, unproved cant of evolution, this significance 
rapidly approached zero as a limit. Still, as this cant 
rests on the adamantine base of scripture, even though it 
be materialistic scripture, argument to the contrary would 
not convince him. He and his friends are like unto the 
rioting silversmiths of Ephesus. “All with one voice for 
the space of about two hours cried out: great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” From one weary year to the other, 
the cry of these moderns is: “Great is Darwin of the 
evolutionists.” Possibly it would be futile to remind such 
men, that the authority of a man is worth only as much 
as his proofs, and to remark that for such statements as 
are quoted above, proof is non-existent. 

But what is the undercurrent of this “spiritual side 
of science”? It is merely the ancient Platonic fallacy 
that knowledge is identical with virtue; that if a man 
knows a thing is wrong, he will infallibly avoid it. This 
time-worn absurdity is insinuated, rather than openly 
professed, by the Scientific American writer; still it rises 
to the surface in such texts as, “the true argument against 
vice is that these things are not in harmony with that 
further development of mankind, which science has 
shown to be a possibility.” Yet examined in the light of 
facts, this dogma of the new science loses much of its 
impressiveness. For art, literature and such science as 
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their times knew, the Greeks were without parallel; they 
were likewise, at least in their later development, without 
a parallel for their immorality. The reason is plain. St. 
Paul declared it in the first chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans: “And as they liked not to have God in their 
knowledge, God delivered them up to a reprobate sense.” 
That it was this “sense of harmony” or taste for the 
beautiful, as opposed to the idea of the Divine law, 
which constituted for the Greeks of Athen’s golden age, 
a public, practical standard of morality, can be amply 
verified by so easily accessible a document as the “Funeral 
Oration” of Pericles. That the downfall of this cultured 
race was wrought, when this sense of harmony had by 
degrees, degenerated into a worship of the sensually 
beautiful, is a fact well known in history. Ancient Greece 
is but a type of every nation that existed before it, and has 
succeeded it. The nation that banishes God and con- 
science, to set up in their place the cult of the beautiful 
as a moral standard, ends in the cult of vice. History, 
“the conscience of the human race,” as Tacitus calls it, 
eloquently proclaims that vice is to be banned, not be- 
cause it spoils “the sense of harmony,” but because it is 
an offense against One who is the very Creator of human 
nature. 

But the Scientific American advocate of “harmony” has 
not had all his say. He murmurs mystic words to the effect 
that “by discovering man’s true relation to the universe, 
we see also how he may best live in peace and harmony 
with that universe.” The “universe,” like evolution, is an- 
other frayed phrase, immensely valued by the writers of 
“Sunday Supplement” of “magazine” science. It is 
vague, conveniently vague; not only does it enable the 
savant to escape the necessity of admitting a God, at 
least in his writings, but it absolves him from the task of 
essaying proof for any statement he may choose to make. 
“Evolution,” “universe,” are in themselves, whole 
volumes of proof. Seriously, however, there is no reason 
to believe that any man, not even a chosen seer, 
looking into the clear cold depths of interstellar space, 
can draw from the music of the spheres, the force and 
harmony which makes him honest and upright, a man 
mindful of his duties to God and to his fellows. To im- 
ply that men, in general, draw their righteousness from 
this starry source, is to argue against the facts of life. 
How an abstract consideration of the “universe,” which 
itself is an unintelligent thing, can either shame an evil- 
doer into righteousness or preserve an upright but sorely- 
tempted man from falling, must be to all, except to the 
scientists and perhaps even to them, a mystery deeper 
than any proclaimed in the Christian revelation. Cer- 
tainly, if by the term “universe,” the scientist under- 
stands all being, created and self-existent; if by “har- 
mony,” he means the due observance of one’s place in the 
entire system of being, no fault is to be found with 
him, save for his ill-chosen manner of expressing him- 
self. But this is not the meaning of the writer in the 
Scientific American. He does not contemplate the in- 











visible, the Uncreated. His morality is man-made and 
earth-bound. 

The epilogue of this contribution on “the spiritual side 
of science” fully justifies Newman’s saying that “Today, 
mistiness is the mother of wisdom.” Be large in state- 
ment, broad in outlook, pompous, vague, mystic in diction, 
and you qualify as a popular writer of “popular science.” 
You need not state your proposition clearly, nor even 
conceive it sharply; you need not consider arguments 
attacking your general attitude, and what you must never 
do, is to attempt to prove anything. Finally, if you can 
indicate your general mental tremendousness, by com- 
menting upon a Scripture text, your niche in the “Hall 
of Fame” is as good as gained. “There is an old 
familiar saying,” writes the Scientific American, * ‘the 
truth shall make you free,’ free from the baser elements 
within yourselves.” As quoted, one might suspect that 
this “familiar saying” is from Buddha, or Confucius, or 
a bit of Scandinavian folk-lore. Had the exegete been 
more familiar with the Gospel according to St. John, he 
would have known that the “truth” referred to is not 
“scientific truth,’ but the revelation of God in Christ 
Jesus who is the way, the truth and the life. In other 
words, he would have known that the sense of the passage 
differs essentially from the meaning which he assigns 


to it. A. G. BRICKEL, S.J. 


General de Castelnau 


9 gp nectenn DE CASTELNAU'’S recent promotion to be 
General Joffre’s right-hand man and closest counsellor 
has drawn public attention to his striking character. Joffre's 
colleague is an excellent military leader and a devout 
Catholic. Of his skill as a commander he gave ample proof 
at the beginning of the war. It was owing to him that Nancy 
was saved, and this service greatly contributed to earn for 
him the distinction he now enjoys. And it is a matter of 
satisfaction to Catholics that this distinction should belong 
to one whose military worth is enhanced by unswerving 
fidelity to Catholic principles and practices. 

Noel Marie Joseph Edouard Curiére de Castelnau was born, 
on Christmas Eve, 1857, at Saint Affrique, a small town in a 
mountainous district of central France. The home where he 
received his early training in no way resembled the typical 
French homes described in certain French novels now un- 
fortunately scattered broadcast throughout the world. Such 
novels represent the average French mother as hopelessly 
frivolous, pleasure seeking, or even worse, and the homes 
are represented as _ practically ‘“dechristianized.” That 
mothers and homes such as these exist in France is a painful 
fact. Those, however, who know the country from the out- 
side only hardly realize the strong and steady current of tra- 
dition still flowing through thousands of French families, 
keeping alive solid Catholic virtues that, in moments of need 
and peril, are proved almost heroic. 

The home of the Castelnaus at Saint Affrique stood in 
a street now called Rue du Général de Castelnau by the 
proud citizens who follow the career of “their” general with 
keen interest. It is a big, rather somber-looking building, 
with no pretensions to splendor. With its wide terrace over- 
looking the River Sorgues, it bears a family likeness to hun- 
dreds of other old-world mansions found in the remote 
provinces of France, and handed down from one generation 
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to another, with the habits, customs, and traditions of a 
bygone age. Here the future general’s father, Michel de 
Castelnau, a talented barrister, brought up his two daughters 
and his three sons. The family had long been settled in the 
country. Although not a wealthy man, M. Michel de Castel- 
nau possessed several estates in the neighborhood of Saint 
Affrique, in some of which the tenants have remained from 
father to son for the last two hundred years. There was an 
old-world atmosphere about the general’s home quite char- 
acteristic of provincial France, taken at its best. His mother, 
Marie Antoinette Léonie Barthe, was a woman of unusual 
piety. She had two brothers priests who formed part of the 
family circle and were keenly interested in their nephews’ 
progress and future career. Michel de Castelnau took the 
education of his boys into his own hands. A scholar of more 
than ordinary culture and attainments, he demanded from 
the lads much hard work, and watched over their progress 
with untiring vigilance. As Saint Affrique had an excellent 
college, he was able to keep them at home and to remain in 
touch with them during the years of their boyhood. They 
were taught by their father that they must earn a livelihood 
for themselves. M. de Castelnau, however, was no blind 
autocrat. He studied the character of his boys and helped 
them to choose a career suitable to their tastes and aptitudes. 
His efforts-on their behalf were crowned with success. The 
eldest son, Clément, entered the Ecole Polytechnique, became 
a mining engineer, and has filled the highest posts in his 
profession. Léonce became a distinguished barrister and a 
deputy. Edouard is the general in whose hands the des- 
tinies of France, in a great measure, rest. The three, in their 
different lines of life, do credit to their father’s teaching, and 
to the traditions of discipline, industry, respect and religion 
learned in their old home. 

The general, whose own twelve children were trained in 
the same spirit, lately paid a striking tribute to his father’s 
and mother’s example. The Maire of Saint Affrique wrote 
to inform him that the rue des Cazes, where the house in which 
the general was born is still to be seen, would henceforth be 
called, in his honor, “Rue du Général de Castelnau.” After 
thanking the Maire, the general adds: 


I am deeply moved that in the deliberations of the Munic- 
ipal Council of Saint Affrique, you should have named my 
father. You, who knew him, can understand that if we, his 
sons, have been, in a certain measure, able to serve our 
country, it is owing to the education and training we received 
from him. . . and to the atmosphere that filled our old home 
in the rue des Cazes, an atmosphere of generous thoughts 
and noble aspirations. ... May I be faithful to the high 
standard of those who have gone before me, and worthy of 
the confidence and esteem which you are good enough to 
feel for me. 


Before attending, like his elder brothers, the classes of 
the Jesuit College at Saint Affrique, Edouard, then a small 
child, was sent to an infant school directed by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph de Cluny. One of the nuns, who knew him 
best, diced in Paris at an advanced age. Her former pupil 
visited her now and then, and the brilliant young officer 
frequently reminded the old Sister of the tricks and pranks 
of his happy school days under her care. The future general 
was, and this is in keeping with his subsequent career, an 
active, spirited, thoroughly healthy lad, strong in mind and 
body, brimful of energy and enterprise. He excelled in 
organizing gymnastic competitions, tournaments, and expe- 
ditions into the mountainous country around Saint Affrique. 
He was also an apt scholar and, like his elder brothers, did 
credit to his college and his Jesuit professors. 

Young Edouard de Castlenau had just finshed his first 
year of military training at St. Cyr when, in July, 1870, the 
war broke out between France and Prussia. He was imme- 





diately sent on active service and, though but slightly over 
twenty, he distinguished himself in the army of the Loire 
by his military talents and gallantry. Even then it was easy 
to foresee that he was a born leader, one whom his men 
would obey with implicit confidence. 

At the beginning of the present war Castelnau held a com- 
mand on the frontier of Lorraine, and it is owing to his able 
generalship that Nancy and the surrounding line of forts, 
known as le grand Couronné, remain in French hands. The 
services he has rendered since the beginning of the struggle have 
been duly recognized by the weighty responsibilities laid 
upon his shoulders when, a few months ago, he became 
General Joffre’s right hand and, after the General-in-Chief, 
second in command of the armies in France. Of General 
Castelnau’s noble character those who serve under him 
cannot speak too highly. A strict disciplinarian, he is, when 
duty permits, affable and cordial, and his men would follow 
him to the ends of the earth. He delights the soldiers from 
his department of “l’Aveyron” by addressing them in their 
native patois, which he speaks as fluently as the mountaineers 
of this wild district of central France. Although his self- 
control has never failed him, General de Castelnau has, more 
than once, been cruelly tried by the war. Six of his sons 
were serving in the army, and of these three have been 
killed. One of the three served under his father’s orders. 
While the latter was engaged in preparing an important ma- 
neuver, news was brought to him of the death of this, his 
youngest boy. The general turned pale, then bravely con- 
trolling his emotion, his lips murmured a prayer and, after 
a moment of silence, addressing his Staff: “Messieurs,” he 
said, “let us continue the business on which we were en- 
gaged,” and returned to his documents and charts. This 
eminent soldier is, as we have said, a devout Catholic; he 
never fails, when possible, to attend Mass every morning. 
That virulent anticlerical, M. Clémenceau, calls him: “le 
Capucin botté,” the booted Capuchin, but it speaks well for 
the spirit and talents of the “booted Capuchin” that the au- 
thorities of his country, who are by no means inclined to 
favor Catholics, look to him as to one of its most valued 
servants at a crucial epoch of her history. 

B. pE Courson. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Music in the Parochial Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am confident that many of your readers have regarded Mrs. 
Ward’s admirable suggestion in your issue of February 19, in 
regard to the introduction of a system of primary music into 
our schools “to begin in the very first grade,” as deserving 
more than passing attention. Not only would the foundation be 
thus laid for congregational singing in the future, not only 
would Pius X’s fondest wishes be realized, but also the poorer 
child’s tender character would receive the wholesome, beneficial, 
elevating training that music alone can give. Among us the main 
difficulty is removed by the fact that our parochial schools are 
exclusively under Catholic auspices. Two or three short periods 
each week seem sufficient for the purpose, nor ‘is it at all 
necessary to have teachers with degrees in music. Think 
of the noble feelings that would be stirred in the soul of a man, 
after his week’s hard toil, if he could join in singing the im- 
perishable hymns of our glorious liturgy, the pure, elevating 


melodies with which he was familiar in boyhood! It would be 
an inspiration and a sermon. 
Woodstock, Md. A. H. R. 
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A Classic Specimen 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On January 11, 1916, I sent to Mr. W. L. George, the 
English Feminist, a letter in reply to the answer which he 
gave to a request to name the Ecumenical Council or any 
other official body of the Catholic Church that denied woman 
Practically all of my letter to Mr. George was pub- 
His second 


a soul. 
lished in America, together with his first letter. 
letter is as follows: , 


Sir: 

I do not propose to reply in detail to your abusive letter. 
If possible I will deal with it in the Atlantic. I have not as 
a rule the time to make researches to satisfy people as to 
bona fides which I am not used to having discussed, but I 
will say this: (1) Neither your early Bishops nor your 
early laymen had common sense in the modern meaning; 
they were barbarians the whole lot of them. I did not at- 
tach much importance to my illustration and I think you 
might do likewise; (2) My arguments are built either on 
direct evidence or on reported evidence from a source I 
trust; (3) I am not prepared to discuss what is a matter 
of faith. Most certainly the idea of apostolic succession, 
involving a sort of inherited revelation and papal infalli- 
bility does not tempt me; (4) I consider that any faith may 
evolve, probably must. The Modernists have felt this in your 
own church; thus there is a ground for a non-Catholic to 
feel it too; (5) I do not agree that Christianity has done 
anything for woman. It has done noble work for humanity; 
it has given some help to justice; it has softened morals; it 
protected classical learning up to the early eighteenth cen- 
tury just as it has tried to stop learning and arrest science 
after that. It assisted civilization and this assisted woman. 
But she has remained in its eyes an inferior, a vessel of in- 
iquity. Christianity has maintained with Paul that “it is 
good for a man not to touch a woman”; with Tertullian 
“Woman, thou art the gate of Hell!”; with Jerome that 
“Marriage is at best a vice.” 

As to evidence I will give it fully to the Atlantic, but in 
case it is not printed I give you the passage out of Gregory 
of Tours (Saint and Gaulish Bishop), Hist. Franc. viii. 20: 
“Extitit enim in hac sinodo quidam ex episcopis, qui dicebat, 
mulierem hominem non posse vocitari.” Further the other 
bishops turned on him, but evidently there was a debate; 
obviously he thought that mankind included only man, and 
if we consider that God breathed into Adam but not into 
Eve, his point of view is understandable. You can check 
it for yourself in Ed. Arndt “Monumenta Germaniz His- 
torica.” p. 338. I may be wrong; I may be prejudiced; but 
I think you will see fit to apologize for treating as a liar 
one who prides himself upon strict fact, either direct or on 
unimpeachable authority. 

W. L. Georce. 


The letter of Mr. George is a classic specimen of the mode 
of procedure followed by certain kinds of antagonists to 
Christianity and the Catholic Church. 


Philadelphia. Puitie R. McDevitt. 


Socialists’ Tactics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some students of one of our universities have recently 
published a so-called radical magazine called Challenge. A 
majority of the editors are my classmates in the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism. With a view to exposing their crude 
attempt to gain notoriety, I am going to tell you something 
about the Challenge and its editors. Since its inception the 
School of Journalism has been the mecca for radicals at the 
University. In my class there are at least ten Socialists, two 
avowed Anarchists, and two women who preach birth-con- 
trol both in the classroom and on the campus, not to men- 
tion a dozen more “serious thinkers.” For some reason that 
I have been unable to discover, the authorities are in per- 
petua! dread of these factions. Socialism and Anarchism are 
brought into the classroom daily; notices of Socialist meet- 


. 





ings are heralded on the blackboards, and compromising 
professors are made to take up valuable time in senseless 
arguments with these people. I have seen more than once 
a Socialist interrupt a professor in the midst of a lecture to 
discourse on his pet theory. Nothing is ever done about it, 
although the authorities well know that these agitators are 
at the school to teach Socialism and not to learn journalism. 
Some of the leaders of the factions of which I speak are in- 
telligent students, but a majority of them would drop out of 
the school if they were made to compete honestly with those 
students who come to learn and not to teach. The only 
thing that raises them from mediocrity is an ability to make 
themselves heard by professors and students. One of the 
rules of the School of Journalism is that no article should 
be handed to a professor unless it is fit for publication. The 
radical students are violating this rule constantly. Their 
articles are trashy, illogical, worthless and sometimes im- 
moral. Once or twice I have heard a professor say that 
“it would not go” im a decent newspaper, but as a rule there 
is profound silence. The same sort of articles are sent to 
magazines and newspapers. When they are refused publi- 
cation, or even consideration, the Socialist raises the bearded 
cry of capitalist-owned newspapers. 

A short time ago these radical elements determined to 
get publicity for their ideas. No newspaper or magazine 
would publish them. Therefore they would have a magazine 
of their own. They realized, wisely, that their publication 
would not be read widely, that it would die a natural death 
if it had not notice in the newspapers. The magazine would 
be read by a few hundred radicals, and approved, doubtless, 
by them, but beyond this it would not be read. Obviously, 
the thing to do was to launch a magazine so radical, and per- 
haps so naughty, that newspapers would notice it and print 
extracts. The Challenge, which appeared on February 22, is 
the result of this ingenious plan. If the newspapers were to 
print anything about the new magazine it was necessary first 
to accelerate opposition to it. One of the deans of the Uni- 
versity helped matters by expressing, unofficially, disapproval 
of the exaggerated advance notices and suggesting that two 
women editors, under her care, resign. “The Dean made 
this paper,” laughed one of the editors. The publicity agent 
kept the newspapers advised of the growing “opposition” to 
the paper, predicted that the faculty would put a ban on 
the new magazine, and sent well-selected extracts from the 
articles. The newspapers carried the story; to a few it was 
first-page “stuff”; one of the most conservative was moved 
to editorial comment on the radical ideas that are spreading 
in our universities. When things began to lag one of the 
editors of the radical magazine, a Russian Anarchist, was 
prevailed upon to resign. The result was another big story. 
The martyred editor gave time for the story to be printed 
and then telephoned the newspapers denying that he had 
quit and pledging himself to stick to the ship. When the 
magazine finally appeared on Washington’s Birthday the 
“radical” articles were found to be tame and crude, and there 
was not even a hint of faculty opposition. Not one of the stu- 
dent editors was hanged, and the world went along just as 
it had a week before. The next issue of Challenge will be 
appropriately naughty and radical, and the newspapers will 
doubtless again print on their weekday first page articles 
which they would not even consider for their Sunday issue. 
And the radical element at Columbia will laugh long and 
loud. 

Two years’ experience with Socialists and Anarchists at 
Columbia have convinced me that they thrive on opposition. 
It is in their code of procedure to do everything with bom- 
bast. They do not mind being laughed at; they love an 
argument, preferably one that is loud and disturbing; and 
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they hate to be commonplace or conventional. What troubles 
them more than anything else is indifference. If they are 
not noticed, if one minds his own business and is neither 
frightened nor amused by their rantings, they take it as an 
insult. A Socialist who is commonplace is a nobody; one 
who is unconventional and noisy is a nuisance, but he is 
convinced that to be the latter is at least better than to be 
a nobody. There is no doubt in my mind that, given time 
and opportunity, these Socialists and Anarchists would defeat 
themselves. 


New York. RatpH KEATING. 


Teaching Children to Play 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America of February 19, Mr. Edward Francis Mohler 
scoffs at the notion of teaching children how to play. I am 
loath to believe that Mr. Mohler’s “personal observation” 
has been confined to the study of a single system, but I 
judge from the tenor of what he writes that his experiences 
have been wholly, or very nearly so, with the failures in 
whatever systems may have been the subject of his investi- 
gation. 

Like all other movements, the play movement has been 
the object of much suspicion and unjust criticism. “Be not 
the first by whom the new is tried” is indeed wise counsel, 
but those who are “the last to lay the old aside” are guilty 
of the blindness of those who will not see. Mr. Mohler asks, 
“Is playing a thing that can be learned in a school? Doesn’t 
it lose its value if it is forced or openly cultivated?” Then he 
replies, “Personal experience is proof enough of the truth 
of this statement.” Play is instinctive, and Paley’s well- 
known definition of instinct as “a propensity prior to ex- 
perience and independent of instruction” seems to place the 
matter squarely as Mr. Mohler would have it. But the play 
instinct, as any other, may possess inherent activity, vitality 
and power, and yet remain quiescent. To argue that it is 
quiescent only to a very limited degree seems to me to argue 
all the more strongly for careful supervision. Whether the 
problem be one of cultivation or supervision, surely the 
school must offer the most logical and convenient oppor- 
tunity for solution. In the preparatory schools of England 
there is a period of two and one-half hours required play 
immediately after school every day. In Germany there are 
three periods of required physical training in a week of ele- 
mentary school work and a part of this time is devoted to 
play. In our own country, the organized recess is fast be- 
coming an important part of the school curriculum; and in 
many of our private schools and colleges play is considered 
an essential feature of physical training. 

I grant that play may lose its value if forced. But then 
the same is true of any subject that a school curriculum 
may include. The fault, however, lies with the teacher and 
not the subject-matter itself. That play will lose its value 
when openly cultivated and that personal experience is proof 
enough of this statement, I am unwilling to admit. What 
constitutes the real value of play is matter for argument in 
itself, but so often have I seen the children of the curb and 
street corner changed, by the coming of a playground and 
good play teachers, from a half-hearted, aimlessly playing 
and too often quarrelsome gang into a joyous, full-spirited 
and yet disciplined group, that I wonder, if I may be per- 
mitted to repeat, if Mr. Mohler’s experiences have not been 
wholly with the failures. 

Seven or eight years ago Congress defeated an appropria- 
tion for playgrounds. The reason generally given was that 
supervised play was unnatural, and one member is quoted as 








saying, “You might as well teach fishes to swim as children 
to play.” In the case of the country boy there may have 
been a note of just argument in this. The freedom of the 
fields, woods and streams is lure enough to appeal to and 
rouse the very natural play instinct. But where will the 
city youth “troop to” when the school day is done? The girls 
may “automatically organize a game of tag or romp through 
an hour or two of bean-bag,” but the game will be subject 
to the interruptions of the street, and too many, far too 
many, of the girls will be content to stand idly by, satisfied 
with merely looking on. Persona! observation has taught 
me that in a properly equipped and supervised playground 
is to be found the means for affording recreational opportuni- 
ties to all. Deep in the heart of every boy of a certain age 
lurks a desire to shine in his later days as a Cobb, a Wagner, 
or a Mathewson. Will that boy thrust aside an opportunity 
to learn from someone who knows a little of the style and 
manner in which his heroes play their parts? He may have 
latent ability, and he certainly has the instinct, but often he 
lacks initiative. If, however, he knows that others like him- 
self are ready to be taught and that someone is willing to 
teach, will the play-teacher “stand helpless’? If he does, 
surely the educational misfit is not in the play itself. 

Since the time when the gentleman from Tennessee 
likened the play of children to the swimming of fishes, the 
play movement has grown to a proportion that places it 
beyond the realm of “fads, fancies, follies and folderol.” In 
1907 ninety cities were actively engaged in teaching play; 
today 432 cities operate 3,294 playgrounds. The larger uni- 
versities recognize the pedagogical aspect and include play 
courses as part of their curricula. The literature of the sub- 
ject is extensive, so much so that a year ago the Russell 
Sage Foundation published a pamphlet devoted wholly to 
sources of information on play and recreation. Much that 
has been written may not, of course, meet with our whole- 
hearted approval, but I know of no better article with which 
to meet Mr. Mohler’s sweeping condemnation than “Why 
Teach a Child to Play?” written by Mr. George E. Johnston, 
the Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Playground Associa- 
tion, and published in the 1910 report of the Board of Play- 
ground Commissioners of East Orange, New Jersey. 

Cambridge, Mass. Timotuy F. Downey. 


Where Was the Chaplain? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading A. Hilliard Atteridge’s splendid tribute to 
“Catholic Chaplains in the British Army,” in your issue of 
February 26, I happened to take up the March Aflantic 
Monthly, containing an article by James Norman Hall on 
“Kitchener's Mob.” The writer thus describes his experi- 
ences in the trenches of Flanders and the burial at night of 
companions killed during the day: 


Rarely a night passed without its burial parties. “Dizgin’ 
in the garden,” Tommy calls the grave-making. The bodies 
wrapped in blankets or waterproof ground-sheets, are lifted 
over the parados and carried back a convenient twenty yards 
or more. . Our chaplain was a devout man, but pru- 
dent to a fault. He never visited us in the trenches; there- 
fore our burial parties proceeded without the rites of the 
Church. . . . Not a prayer. Not a word ... of 
praise for the boys who had gone. 


The contrast between the Catholic and the Protestant 
chaplains in the time of greatest danger has been pointed 
out before this. But as the war drags on through weary 
months, the instances multiply of the Catholic priest’s abso- 
lute devotedness “even unto death.” How many of those 


who attack him and his calling will stand that supreme test? 
Moline, Il. 


J. B. CuteMans. | 
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Lenten Thoughts 


genet is not popular nowadays; many persons 

do not know what the word means. Many more 
who know that it includes the mortification of the body, 
consider fasting monkish and medieval, and by conse- 
quence, unnecessary and absurd. The chronology of 
these persons is as faulty as their logic. The patriarchs 
fasted; Our Lord Himself fasted for forty days in the 
desert. St. Paul, whom for some occult reason, the 
Protestant communities consider, or once considered, 
peculiarly their own, not only fasted, but actually 
chastised his body, to bring it, as he said, into sub- 
jection. 

The Christian tradition on the subject of fasting is, 
therefore, plain. Not so, however, the modern Christian 
practice. It is true, that in this day of flagging wills 
and weakened physical frames, still further harried by 
the onset of efficiency methods urged in the professions 
as well as in the factories, the number of men and women 
who can fast without notable injury, is not great. A 
wise mother, the Church is accordingly liberal in her 
dispensations, commutations and exemptions: What in 
the twentieth century her law allows, would seem to the 
Christian of the early days, when frames were strong as 
well as faith, more like a feast than a-fast. While no age 
has needed penance more than ours, none, perhaps has 
loved it less. Not merely comfort, but ease and luxury 
are the goal of modern endeavor. Hence even some 
Catholics incline to question the reasonableness and neces- 
sity of bodily penance. Lent they regard, not so much 
in the spirit of the Church as in the spirit of that tune- 
ful old pagan-parson, Herrick, who comforted the ex- 
ceedingly soft and easy practice of his sybaritic soul by 
singing : 





To sterve thy sin 
Not Bin 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


We cannot completely dissociate ourselves from the 
luxury-loving world, the spirit that “dissolveth Christ.” 
The greater then, our need to guard against it, as St. 
Paul did, by the practice of penance. 





The Welfare of the Child 


OME years ago in one of the fashionable churches 
of New York there was the scandalous spectacle of 
a man contracting a second marriage, while his divorced 
wife and his and her daughter stood by to do him honor. 
The city was shocked by this violent affront to its con- 
ventions, but more serious minds foreboded sad things 
for the child to whom was given this immoral intro- 
duction to the modern ethics of marriage. The metrop- 
olis has since become inured to such sights; it would 
not be shocked today. Few people any longer concern 
themselves about the wanton invasion of the elementary 
rights of childhood that is inseparable from the divided 
custody given to divorced parents who no longer en- 
tertain for each other anything but hatred. The child may 
now be tossed about like a shuttle-cock between father 
and mother, solving the puzzle as best it can and slowly 
preparing to bestow in the years of discretion, its affec- 
tion on one rather than on the other. Such things, shock- 
ing though they be, can now take place without offending 
the moral susceptibilities of the general public. Dis- 
ruption of family relations with the consequent anomalies 
is a commonplace that no longer excites comment. 

That we still retain, however, some regard for the child 
is evidenced by the recent ruling of the Supreme Court 
Justice Shearn. A divorced father claimed to reserve to 
himself full charge of the boy. This claim the Judge 
disallowed on the ground that the welfare of the child 
demanded that it be confided for a portion of the time 
to the care of the mother. Unfortunately he added some 
remarks about woman’s emergence from the dark ages, 
when she was the slave and chattel of man, remarks 
which have made the feminists hail him as a new prophet 
of emancipation. Doubtless the learned jurist would 
repudiate any such role, and he would also repudiate the 
nebulous biological arguments with which certain women 
have bolstered up his decision. He took his stand on the 
welfare of the child, and in doing so, he based his de- 
cision on a foundation that was ethically sound. 

Children hopelessly complicate the matter of divorce. 
They present a difficulty against the satisfactory work- 
ing of our laws that even the college professor, who only 
last week delivered a panegyric on the moral advantages 
of separation, has not, and did not even essay to solve. 
The welfare of the child of divorced parents is extremely 
precarious at the best, and Justice Shearn decided well } 
in trying to restore to such unfortunate offspring a 
slight remnant of shamelessly violated rights. What he 
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has tried to save for the child out of the wreck of its 
hopes for happiness is pitifully inadequate. The rights 
of children can never be fully secured in any divorce 
even under the least unfavorable conditions. Justice 
Shearn and his logical confréres on the bench know full 
well that the only way to safeguard the child is to strike 
at the root, and to do away with the divorce evil al- 
together. 


For What End? 


AKING as his text the Psalmist’s “He walketh in a 
vain show: he heapeth up riches and knoweth not 
who shall gather them,’ Mr. L. P. Jacks, Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, contributes to the March 
Atlantic Monthly a good paper on “Our Drifting Civil- 
ization.”” None of those responsible for the present war, 
he maintains, ever wished or expected it to be the far- 
reaching, merciless and dreadful thing we now behold. 
It is the world’s vast wealth and resources, mankind’s 
marvelous scientific discoveries and inventions that have 
done much to make the conflict so ruthless and tremen- 
dous. “How far is the knowledge we have gained, 
through the development of science and the spread of 
education, the kind of knowledge man hoped and in- 
tended to gain?” “What degree of control has man 
exercised as to the uses and applications which those 
discoveries might be made to serve?” The airship, for 
instance, could have made life more secure, but that 
wonderful invention has been chiefly employed to in- 
crease the horrors of war. From the heavens to which 
men used to look for safety, destruction now rains down. 
As for the world’s stored-up wealth, the product of 
the mental and manual labor of countless multitudes, 
Europe is now pouring it, at the rate of six thousand 
mill‘on pounds a year, into a bottomless whirlpool. The 
accumulated riches that were intended to make man- 
kind’s lot easier and happier, are now being spent to 
destroy human lives as quickly, as cruelly and on as 
vast a scale as possible, and to render hostile countries 
intolerably wretched. Almighty God is wrathfully ask- 
ing whole nations: “Whose shall those things be which 
thou hast provided?” For the world has criminally 
failed to be rich toward Him. Man’s hunger for knowl- 
edge and passion for wealth made the nations of Europe 
neglect to cultivate sufficiently love of virtue and zeal 
for moral excellence, so Heaven is scourging them 
with this terrific world-war which has now lasted 
for seventeen months and shows no signs as yet of 
coming to an end. 


A New Criminal Libel Decision 


DECISION of peculiar interest to Catholics has 
been reached by the Appellate Court of Cali- 
fornia. It creates a precedent that may prove to be of 
importance in the campaign against bigotry and slander. 








A deep breach has been broken into the walls behind 
which the defamers of the Church and of her children 
have long found a shelter from the laws of criminal libel. 
Henry S. Turner, publisher of the World-Issue, had re- 
printed for political purposes the false Fourth Degree 
oath attributed to the Knights of Columbus. Several 
Knights made this a personal issue and successfully 
brought charges of criminal libel against him. The con- 
viction pronounced in the lower court was sustained by 
the higher court of the State. The falsity of the oath 
itself was evident and Turner’s defense rested upon the 
interpretation popularly given to the law that a libel 
published against a class contains no malice toward the 
individuals of that class. The decision of the upper 
court removed all ground for such interpretation. It 
held instead that any publication which libels a class 
libels the individuals of that class and consequently lays 
itself open to prosecution by any member of that class. 
The following are the crucial words in which this prin- 
ciple is advanced by the Appellate Court: 

It is undisputed that the publication was false, that the 
prosecuting witnesses were members of the society of the 
degree in question, and the inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from the article is that every member of the order of the 
Fourth Degree had taken and subscribed to the public oath. 
The article asperses the character of such members, and 


ascribes to them base and dishonest motives, and as to them 
its publication constitutes criminal libel. 


The decision of the court is in full conformity with 
right reason. Not only is every member of the Fourth 
Degree of the Knights of Columbus impeached in his 
honesty, integrity, virtue and reputation by the false oath 
ascribed to the order, and thus exposed to public hatred, 
contempt and ridicule; but in the same manner every 
Catholic is attainted by the criminally libelous charges 
against his Church. He is individually affected by the 
calumny and has a right, conceded by the California 
Court, to act as prosecutor against the publishers guilty 
of defamation of character. 


The House of Iscariot 


HERE was once a mother, in some sense a Catholic, 
who sent her daughter to a college for women. This 
college had no great name in the world of letters. Gig- 
gling took precedence of Greek within its walls, boating 
of biology, and lounging was cultivated more intensively 
than either literature or Latin. But it was “fashionable.” 
Therefore on its registers many mothers, in some sense 
Catholics, inscribed the names of their daughters, who 
frequentiy emerged from this hallowing influence, in no 
sense Catholics. 

Thither one day repaired the local pastor. He had 
heard of these sheep, and they were his. In his sim- 
plicity, he even thought that he might form them into a 
sodality. But alas! His accent was not of Oxford. 
Like Peter, his speech betrayed him; like the Baptist, he 
was no sleek and pampered, tea-drinking culler of fine 
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phrases. Lastly, his coat was green, his shoes patched, 
and he wore a celluloid collar, for the poor were nu- 
merous in his little parish “beyant the tracks,” and he was 
one of them. And the mother, in some sense a Catholic, 
hearing of these things, forthwith dispatched an epistle 
to her daughter. “Have nothing to do with that ignorant, 
untidy priest,” it ran, “for your social position will be 
lost, if you let it be known that you are a Catholic.” 

Once upon a time, many years ago, there was a man 
who had a faithful friend. But preferring money to 
friendship, this man at last calculated that the love of 
his Friend was worth just thirty pieces of silver. Then 
he went out into the night and hanged himself. But he 
had founded a House that has outlasted the dynasties of 
Europe. Its scions are fathers and mothers who sell the 
faith of their children for social position. Its badge is 
borne by the weak-minded “reformer,” who for a 
smile from a pagan, or a promise of silver, will bear 
false witness against consecrated women, whose feet he 
is not worthy to kiss. Its princes are the politicians, who 
parade their “Catholicism,” but are rarely seen at Mass; 
who are silent, when filth is thrown in the face of the 
Bride of Christ ; who, lured by the hope of position in the 
State, that can never be held by cowards, plead as 
“Catholics” for the votes of Catholics, in support of 
measures that will make the Church the bond-slave of 
Cesar, and close the doors of the only schools in 
America, where the little child is suffered to come to 
Christ and His Blessed Mother. 

Wealth, social position, political distinction! these are 
the banners of the sons and daughters of the House of 
Iscariot. A mighty army, they march down through the 
ages, at once the disgrace of our human kind, the 
shame of their mother, the Catholic Church, and the 
irrefutable proof of the Divinity of her origin. Lost to 
all self-respect, as Judas was when he hanged himself ; 
without honor, save the honor that, like the smile of 
frailty, is bought with gold, in the end, with Judas, the 
head of their House, “their feet walk hell.” 


Maeterlinck’s Vision 


ATHOLICS who have been a little restive under the 
inclusion in the Index of Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
works, and especially the “Blue Bird,” in which they 
could see nothing but illusive poetry, though it really 
bristles with subtly false philosophy, now have oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the real temper of this man’s mind. 
In the current number of a popular magazine, speaking 
of war’s appalling death roll he consoles himself with the 
reflection that the loss sustained on the field of battle is 
only apparent not real. He is so outspoken that even a 
novice in philosophy can discern his error. 
All those forces of wisdom, patience, honor and self-sacri- 
fice which increase day by day, and which we ourselves, who 


are far from the field of danger, feel rising within us without 
knowing whence they come, are nothing but the souls of 





heroes gathered and absorbed by our own souls. All 
that our wonderful dead relinquish, they bequeath to us, and, 
when they die for us, they leave us their lives, not in any 
strained, metaphorical sense, but in a very real and direct 
way. Death does not injure life; it is powerless 
against it. Life’s aggregate never changes. What death 
takes from those who fall enters into those who are left 
standing. The number of lamps grows less, but the flame 
rises higher. 


This nonsense, for which he gives no reason but his 
own ipse dixit, he says permeates all religions. ‘The 
Christian knows it as transference of merit, the Japanese 
as ancestor-worship, while in India it appears as the 
transmigration of souls, or reincarnation.” And so this 
modern thinker whom the editor of the aforesaid maga- 
zine calls “the great Belgian mystic,” turns out to be 
merely a purveyor of ancient primitive thought, many 
times buried and as often resurrected by men who covet 
a reputation for philosophic lore. The Belgian’s vision 
is’ not new, nor original; but it is false. Another vindi- 
cation of the wisdom of the Church! Another lesson for 
half-hearted Catholics who think lightly of the value of 
their faith! The souls of the warrior dead, according to 
Maeterlinck, when they fall do not go to judgment, to 
heaven or purgatory or hell, as Catholic dogma teaches, 
but are “gathered and absorbed” by the souls of the liv- 
ing. This is a sample of his theology. And as for, 
philosophy, “virtue, patience, honor and self-sacrifice,” in 
his system are not as sensible men have always thought 
them, accidents without possibility of existence save in 
so far as some man is virtuous or patient or honorable, 
but independent things, habits, gone astray and _ lost, 
aimlessly seeking some new abode. All this is pernicious 
to the last degree and quite sufficient to warrant Maeter- 
linck’s condemnation. 


LITERATURE 


In an Old English Garden 


HE moon, as O. Henry reminds us, is a tedious dry body, 
moving by rote. She does not dwell in untrodden ways; 
there is but a single path for her among the stars; you may 
trace it in the prosaic pages of a family almanac. But with 
prices and just values, and other economic shibboleths, one 
enters the twilight of mysticism and true poetry. For a dollar, 
you may buy an Ingersoll watch; a dinner, if you are content 
to dine wineless. As for the dinner, ’twill serve, and the watch, 
I speak by the book, is warranted but for a twelvemonth. Also 
for a dollar, the price of these vanishing creatures, Messrs. 
Longmans will sell you a feat little volume, “A Medieval Anthol- 
ogy,” modernized by Miss Mary Segar, compared with which 
Trimalchio’s dinner is no better than a Barmecidian feast, and 
the finest art of Greenwich as hopeless as a sun-dial bowered in 
wet roses on a weeping day in April. Thus is my thesis vindi- 
cated, as mystery, the soul of poetry, merges with the theory of 
values. 

The price is immaterial, for this book is above pearls and 
rubies. It gives a glimpse into the life of England when Eng- 
land was Catholic, when God was the Father of all, and the 
deepest mystery of life was the mystery of unfaith. The fore- 
bears of some of us did not harry themselves with perplexing 
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conclusions. They needed no flickering rushlight, for faith 
was the lamp that guided their feet. God, they knew, was our 
Father, and whatever befell man, was for the best; a simple 
philosophy at which the world rails but for which it can offer 
no satisfactory substitute. The Incarnation was a reality. In 
the little Babe that wept in the manger at Bethlehem and smiled 
at His Mother’s kiss, they saw and adored Jesus Christ, the 
Eternal Son of God. By faith they followed the Man of Galilee, 
weary, footsore, homesick for the sweet joys of the little house 
at Nazareth; by faith they looked at Him in the hall of Pilate, 
and wept for His “pityeous” scourging; by faith they saw the 
light of Easter Day as a halo gilding the crown of thorns, when 


; death He took, that gentle Childe 
Upon a high rood tree. 

Miss Segar, who contributes an excellent introduction to this 
too-brief anthology of twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth-cen- 
tury verse, comments on the medieval Englishman’s love of na- 
ture. This is very true; but if simple men write poems “on 
what they most do love,” I think that what these singers at the 
dawn of English poetry most loved were the Blessed Sacrament, 
the Child Jesus, and our Immaculate Mother. Unfortunately, 
Miss Segar has included but one set of verses on the Blessed 
Sacrament, and this single example is not of the highest order. 
But there are few more exquisite pictures of the Annunciation 
than is enshrined in “God’s Mother.” 


I sing of a maiden 

That matchless is; 

King of all kings 

Is her Son i-wis. 

He came all so still 
Where His Mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on grass; 
He came all so still 

To His Mother’s bower 
As dew in April 

That falleth on flower; 
He came all so still 
Where His Mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That formeth on spray. 
Mother and maiden 
Was ne’er none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
God’s Mother be. 


With native Catholic instinct, these poets whose names have 
perished always found the Child with Mary, His Mother, and 
their tenderest songs are memories of Bethlehem and Nazareth. 
How well they read the secret of mother-love is seen in the re- 
frains which they wrote for our Lady’s lullabies. Lullabies? 
Surely. Was she not His mother? Was He not her own dear 
Child, and as truly a baby as He was the Eternal God? 


Lullay, mine Liking, my dear Son, my Sweeting, 
Lullay, my dear Heart, mine own dear Darling. 


“Ah, my Dear, ah, my dear Son!” 
Said Lady Mary, “Ah, my Dear! 
Kiss Thy Mother, Jesu, 
With a loving cheer.” 


A tender little fancy in “The Nativity” represents the Divine 
Infant asking His Mother to sing to Him, “By by, lully, lully.” 


Mother. I pray thee 

Take Me up on loft; 

And in thine arm 

Thou lappe Me warm, 

And dance Me now full oft. 
And if I weep 

And will not sleep, 

Then sing, By by, lully, lully. 





But perhaps the most charming story in this collection, is that 
of the Shepherds, which is taken from a Townley Mystery Play. 
After the Song of the Angels, the Shepherds have hastened over 
to Bethlehem, bearing their gifts. “Hail, young Child” cries 
Primus Pastor: 


Lo, He merries (grows merry) 
So, He laughs, my Sweeting, 

A welfare meeting! 

I have holden my heting (promise) 
Have a bob of cherries! 


Secundus Pastor now approaches with his gift: 


A bird I have brought, 
To my Bairn. 

Hail, little tiny Mop! (baby) 
Little day star! 


Quaint as are these tender conceits, Tertius Pastor goes beyond 
them. He commiserates the Divine Child, because He has “no 
pennies,” and presents Him with a bali, bidding Him play 
“tennis.” 


Hail, darling Dear, 

Full of Godhede! 

I pray Thee be near, 

When I have need. 

Hail! sweet is Thy cheer, 

My: heart woulde bleed 

To see Thee sit here 

In such poor weede (clothing) 
And with no pennies. 
Hail! put forth Thy dall (hand) 
I bring but a ball; 
Have and play Thee withal 
And go to the tennis. 


Too human? Not at all; perfect Catholic thought. The shep- 
herd sees a Child, but “full of Godhede” and therefore beseeches 
Him “be near, When I have need.” But he knows that the Word 
made Flesh is truly a Child, our little Brother, our Saviour, 
human and Divine. He accepts the fullness of the meaning of 
the Incarnation. Only a poet who believed with all his heart 
and soul in the reality of that sweet mystery, could have imag- 
ined these stories, or have dared to utter them. If these beautiful 
meditations, for such they are, repel us, we are slipping from our 
appreciation of the Creed’s Et Homo Factus Est. : 

I wish I might quote the touching Passion verses, and “An 
Orison to God,” “A Song of God’s Love,” “The Sweetness of 
Jesus,” “A Prayer to the Five Wounds,” “The Questions of the 
Child Jesus,” “John Takes Care of Our Lady,” “Of a Miner 
Thought Dead and His Kind Wife,” and a hundred other 
sweet and fragrant fancies, springing from faith to the lips 
of these old English poets. But Messrs. Longmans might 
have the law of me, the copyright law, and I forbear. Be- 
sides I want you to go forthwith and purchase a copy for 
yourself, with other copies for your household. Then meditate, 
and see what a supremely beautiful thing poetry can be, when 
wedded to simple faith, the childlike faith so loved of Christ. 

Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Through South America’s Southland. By the Reverend 
Josepu A. Zaum, C.S.C., Ph.D. (H. J. Mozans). New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

Dr. Zahm’s book appears most opportunely just now, syn- 
chronizing as it does with the publication of the reports of 
the Pan-American Religious Congress. The author is.an 


experienced traveler, a keen observer and a man of marked 
cultivation; and with the present volume, which chronicles 
“the history, poetry and romance” of the lands and peoples 
visited by the Roosevelt Scientific Expedition, an undertaking 
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for which Dr. Zahm was largely responsible, he completes 
the trilology of his journeys through South America, “Up 
the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena” and “Along the 
Andes and Down the Amazon River” (Appleton) being the 
other volumes of the series. The present book, like the two 
preceding it, is of set purpose a narrative of incidents and 
a description of places rather than a severe study of political 
and economic conditions, and for this reason it is the pleas- 
anter reading. Replete with historical and literary refer- 
ences, and written in an easy, flowing style, it will afford 
many enjoyable hours to those who love men and nature; 
at the same time, although it rigorously excludes dry statis- 
tics, it contains so many comments on the present state of 
most of the principal cities of the Southern Republics, that 
it will prove a valuable book of reference for all who wish 
to know how an unbiased mind was impressed by the Latin 
Americans. The author’s observations have greater force 
from the very fact that they have not been set down in order 
to prove a predetermined theory, but are the passing and 
almost random expression of what he actually saw and heard. 
A noteworthy feature of the book is the total absence of 
unfavorable comment on the religious, educational and social 
status of the people whom the author had the privilege of 
studying intimately. On the contrary, no can fail to 
take from the perusal of Dr. Zahm’s pages a very favorable 
impression of Latin Americans in all these respects. It is re- 
markable that he, a close and accurate observer, an authority on 
South America and a writer of wide experience, does not even 
remotely hint at that collapse of Christianity which the com- 
missions of the Protestant Religious Congress declared so 
emphatically was impending over what they described as 
the land of darkness and immorality. Dr. Zahm says: “The 
character of the people in South America has, it is true, 
suffered an eclipse, but this is only temporary. Their dignity, 
their independence, their desire to emulate the achievements 
of their forbears of the famed Iberian peninsula, are begin- 
ning to assert themselves in a way that argues well for the 
future and which promises great things for civilization and 
culture.” The author has nothing but unqualified praise for 
the work of the Church, and his book is a spontaneous and 
eloquent tribute to the success.of her efforts, both past and 
present, for the best interests of the people. 3 oo ¥ 
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A Painter of Dreams and Other Biographical Studies. By 
A. M. W. Stirtinc. With Fifteen Illustrations. New York: 
John Lane Co. $3.50. 

“Tl have enjoyed continued health, I have been blessed with 
great wealth, prosperity, and most of the good things which 
the world can bestow; but what I now look back on with the 
greatest satisfaction to myself is that I have practised the 
duties of my religion.” These words, spoken in his ninety-sixth 
vear by the last surviving signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, are approvingly quoted in Mrs. Stirling’s excellent 
account of the Carroll family, the chapter in this volume that 
American Catholics will doubtless find the most interesting. 
The author vividly describes the winning personality and 
brilliant social triumphs of Charles Carroll, his daughter 
Polly, and the three Caton girls, his beautiful grandchildren. 
When the latter visited Europe in 1816 they became the belles 
of every gathering they attended. The Duke of Wellington, 
on the first anniversary of Waterloo, conducted the fair 
Americans over that battlefield. Mary Caton subsequently 
married the Marquis of Wellesley, Viceroy of Ireland, the 
ceremony first being performed by the Protestant Primate 
and then by the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. “Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton—in the land from which his grandfather 
fled im terror his granddaughter now reigns as queen,” was 





the appropriate toast that Bishop England subsequently pro- 
posed at a Fourth of July banquet given at Charleston. 

The reader will also find very interesting the sketch of 
Betsy Patterson’s career. Married at eighteen to Jerome 
Bonaparte, on Christmas Eve, 1803, by Bishop Carroll, she 
lived till 1879, watching her faithless husband’s country 
pass through its various changes of Government. She hap- 
pened to meet Jerome in Florence years after their separa- 
tion, but proudly gave him the “cut direct.””, Madame Bona- 
parte never embraced Catholicism, though she used to say 
that, if she were to adopt any form of faith, it would be that 
“religion of kings.” The other papers in this very readable 
volume are “A Georgean Scrap-book,” an account of Diana 
Bosville, an English woman of wit and learning; “A Friend 
of Freedom,” William Bosville, who was Diana’s son; “An 
Autocrat,” who was the Lord Albemarle of Queen Victoria's 
early days; “A Painter of Realities,’ who was John Herring, 
an American-born artist, and “A Painter of Dreams,” Rod- 
dam Spencer Stanhope, Mrs. Stirling’s uncle. W. D. 





Clerical Colloquies. By Artuur Barry O’Nemt. Notre 
Dame, Indiana: University Press. $1.00. 

Father O'Neill is already well known to the clergy through 
his charming and helpful work called “Priestly Practice,” 
favorably reviewed in the columns of AMERICA nearly two 
years ago. In his choice of a title for this companion volume 
to the other, the author is very happy. Writing with the 
view of furnishing the ordinary work-a-day priest with read- 
ing material that is practical and helpful, without being dull, 
heavy or ultra-ascetic, Father O’Neill has realized his pur- 
pose admirably. A glance at the table of contents suffices to 
show that the topics discussed are of vital importance to 
priests and seminarians, for we find: “Minor Devotions of the 
Priestly Day,” “The Priest a Gentleman,” “The Priest and 
the Press,” “A Cleric’s Correspondence,” “The Priest’s Vis- 
its,’ “The Priest in the Sick-Room,” “Spiritual Outings,” 
‘The Violet Stole,” and “Priestly Loyalty to Mother Church.” 
It would be difficult to determine which one of these chapters 
will prove the most practical, but it is safe to say that he 
who reads one will be sure to read them all. Couched in 
clear and well-chosen language, each one of these fifteen 
papers is a heart-to-heart talk between brother priests who 
appreciate each other’s needs and dangers. “Colloquies” they 
assuredly are, and the graceful combination of high ideals, 
broad experience, moderate views and cordial sympathy, not 
only precludes ennui, but infuses interest and pleasure into 
each moment we spend in the company of the genial author. 


D. J. <. 





Fear God and Take Your Own Part. By THeopore RooseE- 
vELT. New York: George H. Doran. $1.50. 

The portion of this book that will interest Catholic readers 
most is the chapter describing how “The sound of laughter 
and of playing children has been stilled in Mexico.” The 
author has obtained from unimpeachable sources a quantity 
of information regarding the horrors enacted beyond the 
Rio Grande during the past three years. He gives a detailed 
account of the crimes perpetrated against religion, relates 
what the fugitive bishops, priests and religious he inter- 
viewed told him, and also what he learned from numerous 
affidavits that were given him to read. Summing up the evi- 
dence, Mr. Roosevelt writes: 

What I have above stated is but a small part of the 
immense mass of facts available to the President (and 
Mr. Bryan) had they cared to examine them. They re- 
late to outrages on Catholics. This is merely because the 
enormous majority of the religious people of Mexico are 
Catholics. I should set them forth just as minutely if 
they had been inflicted by Catholics on Freethinkers or 
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Protestants or Masons—I am myself both a Protestant 
and a Mason and I claim and exercise the right of full 
liberty of thought. Even if we had no responsibility for 
them, I nevertheless fail to see how any American could 
read the account of them without a feeling of burning in- 
dignation. As things actually are, shame must be min- 

led with our indignation. The action of the President 
tend Mr. Bryan) has been such as to make this country 
partly responsible for the frightful wrongs that have been 
committed on the Mexicans themselves. 


The author confesses that he had no adequate answer for 
a German friend, who asked him with what consistency a 
Government that had helped to bring about present condi- 
tions im Mexico could protest against the invasion of Bel- 
gium. The other chapters in the volume treat of prepared- 
ness, our attitude toward the European war, “The Japanese 
in Korea,” “The Panama Blackmail Treaty,’ and in the ap- 
pendix is the address on “Americanism” Mr. Roosevelt de- 
livered last October before the Knights of Columbus. 

W. D. 





The Ethics of Confucius: Sayings of the Master and His 
Disciples upon the Conduct of the “Superior Man.” Ar- 
ranged According to the Plan of Confucius, with Running 
Commentary by Mites MENANDER Dawson. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

This book is an excellent work well done. By no means a 
mere translation, but rather a compilation of the more strik- 
ing passages from the works of the Chinese Sage and his 
immediate disciples, ably arranged under the main headings 
of the science of moral philosophy and interestingly con- 
nected by a running narrative, its aim is to put before the 
readers of the world at large everything of importance con- 
cerning ethics and statecraft contained in the Confucian clas- 
sics. From the inviting table of contents to the exhaustive 
and helpful index so well have author and publisher alike 
labored that future students of the history of ethical teaching 
or of Chinese lore will find the work invaluable. That the 
teachings themselves of the pagan Confucius are vastly 
below the standard set by Christian morality is the inevitable 
intrinsic defect of this volume. Equally inevitable perhaps is 
it that the author or compiler should lapse into agreement 
with some of the Sage’s conclusions that will not stand the 
test of right reason. Despite these drawbacks, however, the 
appearance in English dress of the body of Confucius’s moral 
teaching should be welcomed by a public which breathes an 
atmosphere poisoned by the vaporings of countless modern 
schools of pagan thought, the masters in which might do a 
very good thing, if by no means the very best, if they sat at 
the feet of this master of the East. J. HB. F. 





The New International Encyclopedia. Vols. XVII-XVIII: 
Newfoundland-Politziano. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

With six more volumes this second edition of the “New In- 
ternational” will be completed. These latest issues continue the 
pictorial and typographical attractions of the earlier publications 
and present many articles affording timely information. In the 
story of the Papacy, which the Rev. Dr. P. A. Halpin edits, we 
have the long line of pontiffs epitomized, and brought down in 
detail to date, in the article, Pius, which includes the last great 
bearer of that title. The article on the Philippines is one in- 
viting attention but with a somewhat disappointing result. Its 
subdivision “Education” conveys the impression that there was 
nothing really worth while until the twentieth-century arrival 
in the islands of the imitation “Little Red Schoolhouse.” This 


is accentuated by the tag “The University of the Philippines,” 
the brief description of which outlines an overnight mushroom 
growth of 1908. There is not even a cross reference to Manila’s 
ancient University of S. Tomas, dating from 1611, a quarter of 





a century before Harvard and a full century before Yale; nor 
of San Juan de Latran (1640); the University of St. Ignatius 
(1587) ; the College of San José (1595) ; nor of the more modern 
Ateneo de Manila (1859), the normal school of which turned 
out 2,000 teachers in thirty years from that date, and whose ob- 
servatory is the meteorological guardian of the Far East, and 
recognized the world over as one of the most important scientific 


An encyclopedia is supposed to 
Here seems to be an 
T. F. M. 


foundations of modern times. 
give complete and accurate information. 
instance of failure. 





The Poetry of Giacomo Da Lentino: Sicilian Poet of the 
Thirteenth Century. Edited by Ernest A. Lanctey, Pro- 
fessor of French in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $1.50. 

The Notary Giacomo Da Lentino has found in Professor 
Langley a well-equipped editor. Thanks to his labors a com- 
plete critical apparatus has been placed at the disposal of 
the reader. The discernment shown in winnowing the un- 
disputed canzoni and sonnets from those of doubtful authen- 
ticity, the commentaries, notes, the various readings of the 
poems show at a glance how thoroughly every field of 
scholarship has been searched and harvested. If the suc- 
ceeding volumes of the “Harvard Studies in Romance Lan- 
guages” equal the present one in painstaking care and broad 
knowledge of texts and sources, they will be a genuine con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 

As to Da Lentino’s poetry, it is not of the highest moral 
or literary standard. Giacomo belonged to the Siculo-Pro- 
vencal School of the age of Frederick II. Besides Giacomo 
it counted among its singers Frederick himself, Enzo King 
of Sardinia, Pier delle Vigne, Odo and Guido delle Colonne, 
Jacopo d’Aquino and Rugieri Pugliese. With a few excep- 
tions, these men lacked originality, power and genuine feel- 
ing. They confined themselves to a lifeless imitation of the 
Provencal School, which had outlived its full splendor and 
was rapidly approaching decline. Giacomo Da Lentino now 
and then sings in a sincere, heartfelt and simple strain, but 
he lacks depth, variety and vigor. He has, with a single ex- 
ception, but one cord to his harp, and on that he incessantly 
thrums the pangs of his despised love. His first poem, 
“Madonna dir vi voglio,” is a summary of all he has to say. 
He tries to express his love for his haughty and disdainful 
lady. While the poems of the Notary are free from the gross- 
ness not uncommon in medieval poetry, Catholics cannot 
approve of the misplaced affections which they at times seem to 


justify. | ome 8 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The March Bookman publishes the following list of Janu- 
ary’s best-selling novels: “Dear Enemy,’ Webster; “Michael 
O’Halloran,” Stratton-Porter; “Felix O’Day,” Smith; “Life 
and Gabriella,” Glasgow: “Clipped Wings,” Hughes; and 
“Beltane the Smith,” Farnol. All but the fifth book have 
already been noticed in these columns. Regarding “Clipped 
Wings,” it is a well-written feministic novel, with Sheila, a 
successful actress, as its central figure. The author has a 
great deal to tell about the doings of theater folk, and marries 
his heroine to a rich manufacturer, who at first insists on his 
wife’s leaving the stage but subsequently lets her take up 
again her “career.” For a woman who means to remain 
“precious” Sheila puts herself in several very dangerous situa- 
tions. 





A paper read by Father Henry J. Swift, S.J., at a recent 
meeting of the Charity Organization Society of Montreal, 
gave his non-Catholic hearers correct ideas regarding “The 
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Catholic Church and Child Welfare.” The article is now 
published in the Catholic Mind for March 8, and is an excel- 
lent summary of the principles that should guide our social 
workers and an interesting account of what the Church is 
doing for children. The address delivered last November 
by Father Richard H. Tierney, at the second annual con- 
vention of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnz 
is also in this number. He explains in his clear, incisive way 
the duties of the educated Catholic woman of today toward 
the home, the State and the Church. Then follows Father 
Hull’s brief answer to a correspondent who asks about the 
soundness of the “philosophy” in that well-known line of 
Kipling’s: “Roll to your rifle and blow out your brains.” 
The concluding paper in this particularly readable issue of 
the little fortnightly is Francis J. Yealy’s timely advice to 
the Catholic young man or woman who “cannot afford to 
marry. 





“Civilization and Climate” (Yale University Press, $2.50), 
a learned volume by Ellsworth Huntington, Ph.D., suffers 
from the fact that the author, in trying to prove too much, 
lays his most harmless theses open to suspicion. Most per- 
sons are morose when the wind is in the east, and tempers 
are apt to grow short in hot weather; but on the other hand, 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, who exclaimed on a 
cold and frosty morning, “Great lands! th’ thermom’ter’s 
done fell plumb up to zero,” represents the triumph of the hu- 
man will over climate and environment. Some men are bad 
in all weathers and climates and others are good, middling 
good, or even saints. It depends on the will and the grace 
of God. Dr. Huntington puts too much stress on the influ- 
ence of the weather as a character-builder, and too little on 
the will. 





“The Queen of Sheba and Other Dramas” (St. Mary’s 
Academy, Winnipeg, Manitoba, $1.60), by S. M. A., contains 
five plays for female characters exclusively and will be par- 
ticularly welcome to the overworked teachers in convents, 
academies and schools where dramatic exhibitions form a 
feature of commencement week. The contents of this volume 
are: “The Queen of Sheba,” a Biblical Drama; “Christmas 
Guests,” a Christmas play; “That Millionaire’s Daughter”; 
“A Shakespeare Pageant,” a dialogue for commencement day; 
“Plans for the Holidays,” a school play for closing exercises 
in the grammar grades. These plays are suitable for young 
misses from the grammar grades to the academy stage, 
and do not neglect the opportunities for costuming and 
music that appeal to feminine tastes. “The Shakespeare 
Pageant” features the women of Shakespeare in order to 
exemplify womanly virtues, and is especially opportune at 
the present time when convents and schools are preparing to 
celebrate the Shakespeare tercentenary. Any one of the 
plays may be had separately, the price of “The Shakespeare 
Pageant” being fifty cents. 





James K. McGuire maintains in his latest book, “What Could 
Germany Do for Ireland?” (Syracuse Printing & Publishing 
Co., $1.00) that England’s present need is Erin’s opportunity. 
There is no mistaking the author’s theme. The only hope 
for the people of Ireland is in complete separation from Eng- 
land. Several chapters deal with the economic and social 
conditions existing in Ireland, England and Germany, and, 
in the author’s view, German conditions are far superior, 
even at present under the strain of a mammoth war. The 
writer’s analysis of the Home Rule Bill forms one of the 
best chapters in his work. His knowledge of Irish history 
is manifest in every page, and his arraignment of England’s 
policy toward her western neighbor is unequivocal. Dr. 








Thomas Addis Emmet writes the introduction——“The 
First Hundred Thousand, Being the Unofficial Chronicle of 
a Unit of ‘K(1)’” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50), is modestly 
described on its jacket as “the greatest book of the war,” 
but the average reader will hardly find it so. “The Junior 
Sub” gives a detailed account of how Kitchener’s earliest re- 
cruits were hammered into shape for trench fighting. Inter- 
esting information is supplied regarding the way a civilian is 
turned into a soldier, but the Scotch dialect that pervades the 
book grows tiresome, and the author’s humor is not always 
amusing. 





“Held to Answer” (Little, Brown, $1.35), by Peter Clarke 
Macfarlane, is the story of a minister’s self-immolation to 
the seal of confession, as he understands it. John Hamp- 
stead, the strong-willed, magnetic hero is successively a sten- 
ographer in a railroad office, an actor, and a minister. Just 
as success is within his grasp in each occupation untoward 
circumstances conspire to thwart him. The climax is reached 
when, as pastor of a flourishing church in San Francisco; he 
is accused of burglary and subjected by the newspapers to a 
muckraking of his previous life. The virtues which sustain 
him in his day of trial, of course, are not at all spiritual, but 
flow rather from the natural uprightness of the man. The 
narrative, though good, would profit by compression.—— 
“Emmyline” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.00) is a pretty little story 
written by Elsie Singmaster around an incident of the battle 
of Gettysburg, developing the old theme that the heart of 
woman, no matter how proud or how stern in its patriotism, 
is powerless to resist the call of human suffering. Emmzyline, 
a rabid Northerner of twelve years, finds herself among a 
group of wounded Southerners. She tries to be hostile, but 
finally gives in and takes care of them, child though she is, 
with a mother’s tenderness. Incidentally a touch of gentle 
Southern chivalry teaches her that under the gray, no less 
than the blue, hearts of pure gold may be found even in 
rough old soldiers. 





“The Exalted Valley, (Burns and Oates, 5 shillings) by Armel 
O’Connor, and “Rainbow Gold,” (Richard G. Badger, $1.00) are 
slender books of lyrics that have lately reached the reviewer’s 
desk. Most of the verses in the first of these volumes are in 
praise of the author’s wife, the lady of Mary’s Meadow fame. 
He sings 


From early times 

I placed thee in my rhymes. 

Thou wert afar, 

But still I guessed thy star. 

And I did brood 

On perfect womanhood, 

Till, it would seem, 

Thy growth showed in my dream, 
And God’s ripe hour 

Proclaimed the finished flow’r. 


The other book, which is “lovingly” dedicated “to all the 
angels,” is also quite personal in character, the songs of a mother 
being the best. “Bide a Wee Thy Spirit’s Waking,” would make 
a sweet lullaby. Muriel Kinney is the author. 





“The Cost of Living,” by Fabian Franklin, and “The Amer- 
ican School,” by Walter S. Hinchman, are two recent contri- 
butions to the series of “American Books” (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.00). Dr. Franklin confines himself to a somewhat 
academic discussion of the principles and conditions which 
determine the value of money, and touches only incidentally 
on the practical aspect of the question. Mr. Hinchman is 
stirred to a mild degree of wrath at what he vaguely terms 
“the magical and vain verbosities of the Middle Ages,” and 
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comes perilously near to writing nonsense in his chapter on 
morality and religion. But as a schoolmaster Mr. Hinchman 
has a first-hand knowledge of school problems, and parents 
as well as teachers will find most of the book profitable as 
well as amusing reading——‘“American Municipal Prob- 
lems” (Macmillan, $2.00), by Charles Zueblin is the latest 
volume in Macmillan’s series of social science text-books. 
It must be frankly said that the whole value of this book 
is’ the bibliography, which is exceedingly full, and in the 
appendix. The text is “sketchy,” the style that of a Hearst 
editorial, and the narrowness of the author’s philosophy is 
seen in his theory, that religion is a “class consciousness” 
which must not be suffered to interfere with Mr. Zueblin’s 
amateur ideals of a perfect American municipality. 


EDUCATION 


Guy Fawkes in Chicago 


6¢ TESUITISM,” continued the reverend speaker, having drunk 

a glass of water, “is implacable, diabolical. A Jesuit col- 
lege looks down from fair heights upon this city whose free 
institutions,” such as Harvard and the new Institute of Tech- 
nology, “are imperiled today by the threat of Jesuit domina- 
tion.” And did he then sit down, the Rev. Austen K. De Blois, 
D.D., to suffer great thunders of applause, meed of the hard- 
working orator, to tickle his tympana? No, it would seem that 
he did not. Perhaps there were no thunders, for the scene was 
placid Boston, the occasion, the 113th annual meeting of the 
Baptist Massachusetts Missionary Society. The point is, how- 
ever, that the reverend gentleman did not sit down, nor was a 
prudent friend at hand to pluck him by the coat-tails. 


RoMAN DOMINATION 


“Real men,” said he, still under the influence of the water, 
“strong men, intelligent men,” such, for instance, as you see 
before you, “are not enamored of form and ritual, pretentious 
and superstitious.” Was the preacher thinking somewhat bitterly, 
of the pale herse-lights, the somber lychgates, the seductive 
offertory basons, fascinating medieval novelties, introduced in 
Boston, by the troublesome Ritualists? Listen, and you shall 
hear. “The Baptist church stands for religious liberty,” and I 
therefore welcome this opportunity to sketch “the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, always the foe of freedom, always,” despite the 
college on the hill, and the million and a half children in the 
schools, “the arch-enemy of light and knowledge, the opponent 
from time immemorial” or from the time of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, “of republican institutions. Romanism,” concluded 
the Doctor, a very Roget for synonyms, “with insidious craft 
and unsleeping persistence is seeking to dominate the press, the 
schools, and public offices of every kind in this state of Massa- 
chusetts. Therein lies peril!” 


“A DASTARLDY PLOT” - 


But this fellow grows tedious; he expatiates upon an old tale. 
Perhaps at this juncture, the Doctor himself was made tele- 
pathically aware that the sympathetic current joining him with 
the audience had blown a fuse. He reached for the emergency 
rope, if a term fitly borrowed from the art of aeronautics may be 
pardoned, and fetched up in Chicago; thereby lending to his 
oratory the aid of the well-known Principle of Contrast. Then 
he said: 

Recent startling disclosures before the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee in Chicago exhibit so dastardly a plot to 
obtain complete control of the public school system, that one 
draws back in horror and amazement. The newspapers of 
that city are brave enough to print details of that testimony. 
Things have gone much farther there. 





Few anti-Catholic lecturers are brave enough to give details 
capable of being tested. The incident which stirs their easy 
wrath usually has taken place, as Newman remarks, “in some 
fortress of the savage Apennine, or in secluded Languedoc, or 
in remote Poland, or the high tableland of Mexico,” and in the 
present instance it does not seem fair to say that this ancient 
rule has been broken. Concerning Chicago, where even now the 
traveler from New Zealand may lean upon a broken fence, to 
sketch the melancholy, smoke-wreathed wigwams of a vanishing 
race, one may say anything to an audience of Massachusetts 
Baptists. Marvelous things are the custom in Rhodes, and 
Chicago, or, as Dr. De Blois neatly but somewhat vaguely puts 
it, “things have gone much farther there.” 


Wuat Woutp HE Do witn THEM? 


At the present time, if a divergence be permitted, two subjects 
furnish fuel to anti-Catholic bigotry. The first is the Ne Te- 
mere, an easily accessible document, which is quoted freely and 
mendaciously. Dr. De Blois has given expression to the second. 
Now it is quite true that many Americans, creedless as well as 
Catholic, doubt the perfection of the public school system. They 
are as little pleased with its uncertain principles as with its flub- 
dub practices. Catholics, moreover, regard a system which 
penalizes them for their religion, as a species of persecution, 
unintended perhaps, but none the less real. But they realize that 
the last way of mending matters would be to attempt a “com- 
plete control of the public school system.” The ordinary Cath- 
olic, sending his children to the parochial school, looks upon the 
public system as Mr. Dooley does upon the Philippines. “How 
it will come out, I dinnaw.” He would not know what to do 
with the schools if you gave them to him. He could not keep 
them as they are, and 

We can’t give thim to anny wan without makin’ th’ wan that 

gets thim feel th’ way Doherty felt to Clancy whin Clancy 

med a frindly call an’ give Doherty’s childer th’ measles. 


We can’t sell thim, we can’t ate thim, an’ we can’t throw 
thim into th’ alley whin no wan is lookin.’ 


But it is ill jesting, when an aching heart throbs in the bosom 
of the plot-discovering Dr. De Blois. 


GATHERING THE PROOF 


Yet it may be interesting, guarding always against the horror 
and amazement which harrowed the timorous soul of Dr. De Blois, 
to examine this reincarnation of Guy Fawkes in Chicago. Dr. 
De Blois alleges that a Senate Commission sat in that fair city; 
which is true. Furthermore, claims the Doctor, the “startling 
disclosures” of this Commission revealed a “dastardly plot,” 
formed by Catholics, with the purpose of obtaining “complete 
control of the public school system.” As Dr. De Blois adduced 
no proof, except a reference, passim, to the newspapers, and as 
his attitude scarcely betrays a judicial temperament, it was 
thought that the opinion of persons connected officially with the 
city and with the public schools, might throw some light on the 
matter. Accordingly a letter was addressed to Mr. M. J. Col- 
lins, President of the Board of Education at the time of the 
“startling disclosures.” This letter contained Dr. De Blois’ 
charges quoted above. 


LIGHT FROM THE SCHOOL BOARD 


Although his patience must have been severely tried by the 
request that he consider this dreadful plot seriously, Mr. Collins 
was good enough to meet my wishes in the following reply. “I 
quote,” he writes, “what one of our employees on whom I can 
depend, has said after going into the records of the Committee. 
In addition, he was present at most of the meetings.” 

I advise that I attended or examined the records of each 


and every meeting of the Senate Investigating Committee 
referred to in the Blakely letter, and that there was abso- 
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lutely no testimony of any kind, showing “a dastardly plot 
to obtain complete control of the public school system.” As 
a matter of fact, the investigation was not in any way di- 
rected toward religious issues in the public school system. 
Its principal reason was related to finances, though at the 
hearings the scope was broadened to take in general condi- 
tions concerning the maintenance of the school system in 
this city, but neither religion nor creed was included in the 
subjects considered. There is absolutely no foundation for 
any such statement as is quoted in the aforesaid Blakely 
letter, which I am returning herewith. 


Dr. De Blois in Boston, quotes, passim, the “disclosures” of a 
“dastardly plot” in Chicago. Mr. Collins, President of the Board 
of Education in the city of Chicago, makes his own the state- 
ment that “there is absolutely no foundation” for saying that 
the Commission disclosed anything of the sort, or even con- 
sidered the matter. 


THE Mayor’s TESTIMONY 


Perhaps, however, Mr. Collins is a Catholic, and therefore a 
party to this dastardly, amazing and horrible plot. I do not 
know what the religion of Mr. Collins may be, but I know that 
Mr. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago during the plot- 
period, is not a Catholic. As mayor, Mr. Harrison must have 
been aware of this plotting, especially since it pertained to him 
to appoint to the School Board. But far from admitting its 
existence, he writes as if he thought me a practical joker: 

During my twelve years’ service as Mayor of Chicago, I 
never heard of a dastardly plot, nor of a plot of any kind, 
to control the local public schools ‘in the interest of the 

Catholic Church. From time to time citizens of the Catholic 

faith aspired to membership on the Board of Education, as 

did citizens belonging to other Churches. Whenever ap- 

pointments were to be made, pressure was brought to bear 

for Catholics as for Lutherans, Jews, Italians, Scandinav- 
ians, Germans, Poles, Bohemians—in short, for citizens of 
all churches and all nationalities. A number of years ago, 

a local movement was started to secure the appointment of 

a certain Catholic priest, prominent as a great educator, on 

the Board of Education. 


Here the plot thickens! What more could be asked than the 
admission of a movement, possibly Catholic, to secure the ap- 
pointment of a Catholic priest on the School Board? 


THE CLIMAX 


But the mayor proceeds: 


At the time, there was a Protestant minister on the Board, 
as well as a Jewish rabbi. As soon as the then Archbishop 
of the diocese learned of the movement, he sent a personal 
representative to me, asking that no consideration be given 
the matter, as if an appointment were offered a priest, it 
would be necessary for him as head of the diocese to forbid 
acceptance. 


With the spectacle of the Archbishop of Chicago asking the 
mayor not to appoint a Catholic priest to the School Board, the 
matter may rest. The reverend gentleman may now enwrap his 
startling, dastardly, horrible and amazing plot by the Catholic 
Church “to obtain complete control of the public school sys- 
tem” of Chicago, in sterilized cotton, to be used again by him- 
self and his kind on a future favorable occasion. But our sin- 
cere thanks are due Dr. De Blois for his mention of Chicago. 
It is easy to trace a calumny that has a local habitation and a 


name. : ee me 4 


ECONOMICS 


I—Socialism and a Peasantry 


peer time ago the distinguished leader of the Belgian So- 

cialists, Emile Vandervelde, wrote an article. The thesis of 
that article was that the proper way of treating the land of a 
country was to take it away from individual owners and to put it 


into the hands of the politicians—that is, the State—who, it was 
understood, would distribute the produce equitably. 

The leader of the Belgian Socialists, as befits his creed and 
that of all his fellow-Socialists throughout Europe, demanded 
the removal from private control of the means of production, 
and, among the means of production, of course, Jand. To quote 
his own words from this article, he demanded “the collective 
appropriation of the unearned increment,” and this, being trans- 
lated into common talk, means taking away the land from those 
who now own it, and putting it into the hands of the politicians. 


OFFICERS OR PEOPLE 


Please note at the outset that this strictly logical and lucid 
Socialist formula can mean nothing in practice but the control 
by the politicians of the land and the capital of the country, 
and therefore of all our lives. 

That is the fundamental proposition from which there is no 
escaping. 

Somebody must have the right to say what shall be done with 
a certain plough and a particular piece of land. If this some- 
body is the “community,” that would mean in theory that the 
people of the entire country, met for the purposes of debate 
would, after mature deliberation and a vote, set Alfred Smith 
at the plough tail, his boy, Bill Smith, at the team, and bid them 
turn up the ten acre, beginning at the end by the willows. The 
population of the entire country, England or America, as the 
case might be, standing by would see that the work was done 
properly, and out of great public stores of food and clothing 
would, after further deliberation and a vote authorize the Smiths 
to take so much food and clothing for their maintenance until 
the harvest. But all England or all America cannot do this. It 
is a physical necessity that the public officers of the community, 
and not the community, should do the actual ordering about and 
distribution under such a system, and the public officers of the 
community are, of course, the politicians. Therefore, in practice, 
this system means handing over the control of the land and the 
ploughs and the Smith family to the politicians. 


Tue GuILp-SociALists 


No matter what you do to escape from that unpleasant con- 
clusion, you are bound to come back to it. Some people try to 
escape from it by calling themselves “Guild-Socialists.” (A 
new school which centers round the brilliant editor of the New 
Age, of London.) They would have agriculture run by a union 
of all agriculturists. But if the union was large its officers 
would be exactly what the politicians are, and if you substitute 
for a large union a large number of small groups, you are re- 
establishing private property, for you are giving to small sub- 
units of the State, power of economic control apart from the 
State, and you are giving privileges to the little group which is 
better situated, over the little group which is worse situated. If 
you say: “No, I won't allow the better situated group to get the 
advantage; I will set over both groups the authority of the 
‘community* and distribute the advantages of the more favored,” 
why, then, back comes the politician again! 

Both with regard to the land and agricultural implements and 
steadings and stores of seed and food and clothing and the rest, 
in other words, with agricultural land and capital, and also 
with regard to most forms of production, the Socialist way out 
of our present difficulties seems to me a bad way; and the dis- 
tribution of the control over the means of production by way of 
private property seems to me a good way. For the purposes of 
these papers I argue only against Mr. Vandervelde’s arguments 
in connection with the land. 


Lanp Ho.pincs 


This writer in these arguments very properly made the re- 








mark that peasant proprietorship, particularly in France, a 
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country from which the proposal for peasant proprietorship 
which he was attacking was drawn, is imperfect. It co-exists 
with a considerable agricultural proletariat, and the distribution 
of the land is exceedingly unequal. The implication is, that you 
cannot have a peasant proprietorship established without these 
attendant evils. He might have extended this argument by 
quoting the case of Ireland, where a newly created system of 
peasant proprietorship exhibits both these defects. But I should 
reply (1) That these two defects, though never wholly avoid- 
able, are to be judged by the degree of their severity, and (2) 
that this degree is (a) exaggerated by a critic like M. Vander- 
velde, and (b) not inherent in a system of peasant proprietor- 
ship. 


THE UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION 


I say that in the first place the ill distribution of the land in 
existing peasant society is not as bad as the Socialists make 
out, and in the second place the existence of such a peasantry 
does not involve even the present degree of that evil, but rather 
its diminution. 

As to the first point. It is true that more than a third of 
French land is held in properties of over one hundred acres; it 
is further true that nearly nineteen-twentieths of the owners 
own less than twenty-five acres, but it is not true that this great 
mass of small owners are incapable of economic freedom, and 
therefore of full citizenship; nor is it true that a third of the 
acreage being in the hands of large owners (though these are 
but one-sixtieth of the total number of families) connotes a 
corresponding economic advantage. 


MISLEADING STATISTICS 


The social fact which you seize at once when you live in any 
peasant district of France, and which corrects this meager and 
insufficient piece of statistics, is that the small ownership largely 
covers valuable land and areas of intensive culture, vineyards, 
olive gardens, market gardens, etc., while large ownership is 
correspondingly explained, though, of course, only partially ex- 
plained, by its covering forests, poor pasturage, marsh, and 
heath. Statistics are the most misleading form of information 
unless one uses a great number of cross tables, illustrating and 
correcting as a whole the apparent deductions from any one of 
them. And when you turn to the statistics of assessment, to the 
value of the land per acre as compared with the mere size of the 
holdings, you get a much more equitable result than Monsieur 
Vandervelde suggested in his criticism. 

I shall develop this point in a succeeding paper. 

Hirarre BeExLoc. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The noted woman suffrage workers and co-editors of the suf- 
frage paper, the Woman’s Journal, Henry Bailey Stevens and 
Agnes Ryan, recently contracted sans ceremonies and sans re- 
ligion, what they consider to be an ideal suffrage marriage. The 
lady retains her maiden name and is to be called Miss Agnes 
Ryan as before the unconventional union. The children, if children 
are deemed desirable, will be called Ryan-Stevens, or Stevens- 
Ryan until such time as they can choose for themselves. They may 
then continue as hyphens, placing either name first, or may select 
the one name that pleases them more. The home work? Dear me! 
It is of course to be done by both together. “We have no defi- 
nite division of labor,” said Miss Ryan with a smile. “We don’t 
stiffen our backs and say, this is a man’s work and this is a 
woman’s work, but we just do what needs to be done together.” 
When there is company everybody works, the guests untying 
the packages and tidying the table, Miss Ryan condescending to 
peel the potatoes and Mr. Stevens fixing the fires and “doing the 
other things.” As for the washing of the dishes, “We just kind 








of split it up.” The momentous problem is to decide what 
course to follow in case the earning capacity of a mother is 
greater than that of a father. Should the man under such cir- 
cumstances stay at home, do the housework and bring up the 
family? Mr. Stevens believes that there is another factor to be 
considered here, the welfare of the child. “Parents should con- 
sider which would be the better for the welfare of the child, 
which could train it the more successfully along useful lines. 
Then having decided which was the better teacher, let that one 
stay at home and the other make the living.” \What is to be done, 
however, in case each of the parents should consider herself or 
himself the more capable bread-winner and the poorer teacher? 
This question has not yet been answered. The Stevens-Ryan 
hyphenated marriage is evidently the reductio ad absurdum of 
modern pagan feminism. 





The Cardinal Archbishops of Baltimore and New York, and 
Archbishop Prendergast of Philadelphia have sent out an earnest 
appeal for the Negro and Indian missions. There is in both 
instances a scarcity of priests and religious for this work, 
although the zeal of those already devoted to it compensates in 
a measure for the fewness of the laborers. More readily 
remedied, however, should be the lack of means to carry on 
satisfactorily even the work already begun. There are ten 
million negroes at our doors, outside the Catholic fold, and 
we have gathered only a small number, in spite of heroic efforts. 
So too, there are tribes of Indians that once were Catholic and 
now for years have been deprived of the ministry of a priest. 
The support of missionaries in these new fields is difficult 
beyond expression. While money is lavished on our own 
churches and rectories, we are reminded that Mass is said in 
not a few Indian missions upon a common table from which the 
missionary afterward takes his frugal breakfast. He sleeps 
beneath a tent, “happy to have a little hay under him if he can 
get it.” Priests in particular are therefore exhorted by the 
prelates to place the needs of these missions before the people 
in a convincing way: 

Like all Catholic works, this too depends almost entirely 
upon the generosity of the Faithful in the middle and the 
poorer classes of society. These in every parish are vastly 
in the majority. To these we appeal, with the assurance 
that now as in the days of the Apostles, they will give 
liberally for the spread of Christianity. The widow’s mite, 
the day laborer’s piece of silver, the skilled workman’s dol- 
lar, the clerk’s humble offering, all seem small in them- 
selves, but when added to like contributions heartily donated 
in every parish of an immense country, they will amount to 
a sum which will gladden the noble bands of missionaries 
among the Indian and Negro races; will bring many souls 
into the true fold ; and will draw upon every contributor 
the blessing of Him who issued the command: “Go, preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” 


These words should draw such a generous response from the 
Faithful that our domestic missions among the Negroes and the 
Indians should soon be in a thriving condition. 





“The Guerilla Missionary Congress” is the descriptive title 
of a Latin American pamphlet commenting upon the Protes- 
tant Panama Conference. The literature of this gathering, 
justly qualified as “insulting, calumnious, dishonest and men- 
dacious,” has disgusted no less than exasperated the native 
Catholics. All fair-minded Protestants, and we know there 
are many such, will recognize that an apology is due to these 
people. The members of the insulting Congress, parading as 
apostles of Christianity, have done their utmost to bring 
Christianity itself into discredit. “They come with vile epi- 
thets of ‘paganism,’ ‘Romish ignorance,’ ‘illiteracy,’ ‘immor- 
ality,’ etc., upon their lips, and they know that not one single 
country of South America can be shown to be as criminal as 
the United States.” The climax is reached in the pretence 
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of bringing the Bible to a country where it is more honored 
than in our own. The Catholic Church remains at the present 
day the one uncompromising champion of the Bible as the 
inspired Word of God. 


Listen, O Latin races, your Northern brothers come to 
sweep the dust from your doors, and leave the heaps of 
mud banked against their own. Sixty millions of church- 
less people, that sprang from disintegrating Protestant- 
ism, have been left in the United States, that the itinerant 
missionary may rob you of your Faith, and put you in 
the same ranks of the creedless multitude. Why not try 
their open Bible and noble zeal on the intelligence of 
their unfaithful countrymen? Why not prove their worth 
and the power of their message by making converts first 
of their own countrymen? Is it that their native fellow- 
citizens are less amenable to truth? No. But their 
countrymen know too well their disunion, their shifting 
positions and the fruits they have borne. The Protestants 
of the United States may be ingenious enough to invent 
250 religions and two Bibles, as Dr. Carroll remarks, but 
they cannot longer fool the people by trimming and com- 
promising. 


Protestant missionaries, the writer suggests, will find 
enough hideous immorality at the gates of Panama itself to 
call into requisition all their zeal, nor will there be need of 


seeking farther for examples “of studied negligence of church 
attendance and violation of the Sabbath law.” If the true 
work of conversion is to be carried on in the spirit of 
Christ, the missionaries are reminded, we must not have an 
army of mercenaries, however excellently disciplined, but men 
of the mold of St. Paul, St. Columba and St. Francis Xavier. 
The salutary lesson rightly pressed home to these clamorous 
apostles of discord is that it were well for them first to be- 
come aware of the beam in their own eye. With this: ex- 
tracted, they may begin to look for the mote in the eye of 
their brothers. 


In “The Hunting Wasp,” recently published in an English 
translation, the great Catholic scientist, J. Henri Fabre, 
shows how the social wasp, in providing food for her young, 
skilfully paralyzes the gray worm by selecting about nine 
out of an indefinite number of points into which her stiletto 
must be thrust to secure her prey. He then makes plain the 
absurdity of postulating that such mastery could be acquired 
by chance and handed down by heredity. The credulity re- 
quired for the acceptance of such a statement has neverthe- 
less been made a fundamental postulate of our modern popu- 
lar science. The wasp, sanely observes Fabre, excels in her 
art because she is born to follow it, is endowed with the 
tools and with the knack of using them. 


And this gift is original, perfect from the outset: the 
past has added nothing to it. As it was, so it is and will be. 
If you see in it naught but an acquired habit, which heredity 
hands down and improves, at least explain to us why man, 
who represents the highest stage in the evolution of your 
primitive plasma, is deprived of the like privilege. What an 
immense advantage it would be to humanity if we were less 
liable to see the worker succeeded by the idler, the man of 
talent by the idiot! Ah, why has not protoplasm, evolvin 
by its own energy from one being into another, reserv 
until it came to us a little of that wonderful power which it 
has bestowed so lavishly upon the insect! The answer is 
that apparently, in this world, cellular evolution is not every- 
thing. 

For these among many other reasons, I reject the modern 
theory of instinct. I see in it no more than an ingenious 
game in which the armchair naturalist, the man who shapes 
the world according to his whim, is able to take delight, but 
in which the observer, the man grappling with reality, fails 
to find a serious explanation of anything whatsoever that he 
sees. In my own surroundings, I notice that those who are 
most positive in the matter of these difficult questions are 
those who have seen the least. If they have seen nothing 


It is now suggested by representative scientists that many 
of the generalizations which for a long time have been 
part of the popular scientific creed, indiscriminately accepted 
by the unwary, would never have been formulated had the 
works of Fabre been better known. 





The Order of Martha, the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society of the United States, has 
been organized for the excellent purpose of establishing and 
maintaining mission schools in connection with the chapels 
of the Extension Society. Many thousands of Catholic 
women have already enlisted in its ranks. The cause should 
appeal to every Catholic woman in the land, and the dues of 
fifty cents a year will not be found too onerous a burden. 
It brings our American mission work close to our own 
hearths. “The way is easy. It is not a far-away field. As 
near as your writing table is the door to the missions.” Its 
aim is to give to Catholic children in our American missions 
the opportunity which every Catholic mother must wish to 
secure for her own child, a thorough Catholic education. 
We may therefore consider it a modest statement of the case 
to say that “there should be half a million Catholic women 
in the United States sufficiently interested in both their 
Church and their country to do at least this little for both.” 





A summary of the nineteen-volume report on the condition 
of woman and child wage earners in the United States has 
been issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The estab- 
lishments investigated employed over 350,000 persons, of 
whom over 167,000, or approximately fifty per cent, were 
women. The most striking feature of this great labor force 
was the extreme youthfulness of those employed, yet in 
almost all the twenty-seven industries studied married women 
formed ten per cent or more of the woman workers twenty 
years of age and over. The Bureau states: 


Among the families from which the wage earners in these 
industries come, the industrial employment of girls is well- 
nigh universal. Thus, in the four industries which were 
the subject of intensive study, it was found that in some 
5,000 families from 82 to 98 per cent of the families had 
girls 16 years of age and over at work, and that from 80 
to 95 per cent of all the girls of this age-group in these 
families were wage earners. That this employment was 
a matter of economic necessity is indicated by the fact that 
from 27 to 43 per cent of the total family income was con- 
tributed by girls in this age-group, and that approximately 
90 per cent of all their earnings were contributed to the 
family. 

One of the most significant facts disclosed by the investi- 
gation in practically all industries was the large proportion of 
women wage earners who were paid low wages, wages in 
many cases inadequate to supply a reasonable standard of 
living for women dependent upon their own earnings for 
support. In the group of women employed in the four great 
industries: cotton, men’s ready-made clothing, glass, and 
silk, from two-fifths to two-thirds of those 16 years of age 
and over earned less than $6 in a representative week. In 
another group of 23 industries, an examination of the earn- 
ings of over 38,000 women 18 years of age and over showed 
that over 41 per cent earned less than $6 in a representative 
week. 


Children below the legal age were found employed at work 
legally prohibited to children of their years, for illegal hours 
and at illegal times. False age certificates were used and 
other means of evading the established laws. Yet in spite of 
continued abuses there has been of late a marked improvement 
in the conditions of woman and child labor. Many of the 
changes have taken place since the publication of the Bureau’s 
report during the years 1910 to 1912. The figures given are 
therefore to be referred back to this and the immediately pre- 





at all they go to the length of rashness. 


ceding period. 














